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such invaluable work for the railways as chief executive 
officer of their Bureau of Explosives, has gone back to the 
war department, the secretary of war having resisted the earn- 
est appeals of the railway men to have his leave of absence 
extended. The ways of a Washington department are past 
finding out, and we shall not criticise; but it would seem as 
though the railways which, as well as the war department, 
constitute a great public interest, in this instance presented 
very strong grounds for being favored. The conditions sur- 
rounding the transportation of explosives and inflammable 
articles were very bad. Colonel Dunn has improved them im- 
measurably. In such a complicated business the attainment 
of simplicity and uniformity were of the utmost importance, 
yet on the one hand the railways were scattered and unor- 
ganized, not knowing exactly what they wanted, while on the 
other the manufacturers and shippers were strong and jealous. 
Col. Dunn, with his experience as an officer and his rare 
knowledge of explosives, proved to be the diplomat who suc- 
cessfully guided the organization of the railways and simul- 
taneously secured the confidence of the shippers. But he is 


still in the midst of his work and a new man will be at a 
great disadvantage. 


According to the precedents Colonel Dunn 
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will by next July have the privilege of retiring, so it is diffi- 
cult for the outsider to see the grounds for the tenacity ex- 
hibited at the war department. In another month, however, 
there will be a new administration, and it may be hoped that 
broader views will then prevail. 





SELLING RAILWAY SUPPLIES TO JAPAN. 


As a technical journal in the transportation field, this paper 
is not concerned with the general news features of the absurd 
agitation which is being carried on by a small group of Cali- 
fornia demagogues against Japan and the Japanese; but there 
is one way in which this demonstration comes very close to 
us. In 1903 this country exported. $23,000,000 worth of goods 
to Japan, and in 1905, following the temporary depression of 
1904, it exported 52 millions worth. In 1906, with abundant 
prosperity at home and the shops crowded with orders, we ex- 
ported $35,000,000 worth of goods to Japan, and in 1907 
$40,350,000 worth. The figures for 1908 are not yet available, 
but they will doubtless show a large increase, due to the 
natural desire of manufacturers to keep their shops open by 
foreign business at a time when domestic business is slack. 
These figures do not take into account our large exports of 
manufactured articles to China, Korea and Manchuria, orders 
for which are placed in this country by the Japanese engineers 
in control of railways and other enterprises in those countries. 
The orders of rolling stock are especially significant. For ex- 
ample, the Japanese administration of the South Manchurian 
Railway Company placed orders in this country for machinery, 
locomotives, cars, bridges, rails, etc., which amounted in 1907 
to over $10,000,000. During the same year the American Loco- 
motive Company secured orders from Japan for that country 
itself and for railways in other countries which Japan influ- 
ences, for 250 locomotives, while within the last few weeks 
the General Electric Company has received orders for three 
1,000-kilowatt dynamos and other electrical equipment for 
complete installation of power-houses for the operation of a 
branch of the Imperial Railways of Japan. 

Japan formerly bought her railway equipment from Eng- 
land. In fact, from the beginnings, in 1880, until about 1900 
England dominated both railway construction and equipment 
in Japan. Since that time the United States, in competition 
with Germany, has done most of the business. In 1901 Japan 
bought 39 locomotives from the United States; in 1902, 14; in 
1908, 32; in 1904, 80; in 1905, 151; in 1906, 182, and in 1907, 
270, these figures including also the equipment ordered from 
Japan for Japanese dependencies. These locomotives in 1907 
cost over $6,000,000. 

Japanese and Manchurian railways are now ‘buying Pull- 
man cars and many other adjuncts to railway operation besides 
locomotives, and the market thus presented has become of the 
highest importance to American manufacturers. It has been 
built up at great pains and cost, and depends, like all such 
foreign markets, more on good will than on any other single 
factor. 

Japan has done her share well in the effort to further the 
spread of this good will. We have at hand a pamphlet by 
the Kihin Kai which, being interpreted, means the Welcome 
Society of Japan. This society, with a prince at the head of 
it, maintains offices for information in all the large cities of 
Japan, and its objects are to welcome: foreign visitors and to 
render them every assistance and convenience, thus directly 
promoting foreign intercourse and commerce. The traffic thus 
fostered is reaching very important proportions, the goods 
which we import from Japan exceeding the goods which we 
export to it, but being principally raw materials, which are 
worked up in this country at great profit to our own manu- 
facturers and merchants. 

The export trade to Japan has already been hurt by the 
unfriendly spirit manifested on the Pacific coast. It would 
not require very much more of the present sort of thing te 
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turn Japanese purchases away from America entirely. The 
American people love a demagogue and are willing to spend 
large sums for his support, but 40 or 50 million dollars a year 
seems an excessive contribution to that purpose. Yet things 
are now very close to the parting of the ways, when the 
American people must choose between the revenue accruing 
from a vast and profitable trade with Japan and the glory 
which a ha:f-dozen California agitators will take upon them- 
selves if this trade is destroyed. The case is one where 
manufacturers, East and West, ought to speak loud and speak 
often, until the California legislators begin to feel lonesome. 





‘“‘BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM’’—A REVIEW 
OF THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


If we are right in supposing that the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission consider themselves important 
factors in the “moral uplift” of which we hear so much nowa- 
days, they will be pleased at having applied to them the scrip- 
ture verse, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Especially should it be agreeable to the members of the 
commission to be judged by their report to the Senate and 
House of Representatives made on the 24th of last December, 
as there is no doubt that in the last twelve months the com- 
mission has made more progress in its legitimate work than 
in any previous year. We have therefore critically examined 
this report with a view to ascertaining from it what we can 
of the qualifications and views of the members of the com- 
mission and those who are working for them. 

The report, like most reports, is twofold. It purports to 
give to Congress an insight into the situation of the commis- 
sion and also to make recommendations. A report of this kind 
should so present the situation that it can be readily handled 
by the person to whom it is addressed, and the first criticism 
that’ we have to make upon the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is that it seems hardly likely that any mem- 
ber of Congress will have time to read and digest the 96 pages 
of this report so as to ascertain what the situation is. Far 
less does it appear that any member can readily find proper 
reasons for the recommendations to Congress with which the 
report deals. 

It happens that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
in its files the annual reports of all the railways of the 
country, many of them models in their way. These reports 
generally present the situation in a few pages which can be 
readily perused by the stockholder. These few pages are, of 
course, accompanied by many more pages of statistics and 
data, but these are so separated from the main report that 
the busy stockholder need only consult them when he has time 
to go into details. The commission’s report must be read 
through to be understood. We gather from this that the mem- 
bers of the commission are men unused to large affairs, and 
that they have not familiarized themselves, despite their great 
advantages, with the methods in which such affairs are handled. 

The report begins with an attempt, which we noticed some 
weeks since, to show that the financial depression is tempo- 
rary, and that the earnings of the railways through the panic 
compared favorably with the normal for several previous 
years. This statement appears to have been inserted in some 
haste as it includes a somewhat ludicrous misprint in the ad- 
vance copy. Certain results are reached, it says, “by sub- 
tracting gross earnings from operating expenses.” Fortunately, 
the situation is not so bad that expenses generally exceed 
earnings. The commission intended to subtract expenses from 
earnings, and corrected its error in the regular report. 

The optimistic feeling of the commission appears to be 
based largely upon the fact that the net earnings per mile for 
1902, although less than for 1907 and 1906, were $15 more than 
in 1905. Taxes are not included, and when we come to ex- 


amine the figures in the latter part of the report, we under- 
Taxes have increased far more than $15 per mile. 


stand why. 
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If they had been inciuded, the Commission would have had to- 
go back to 1904 to find a worse year than 1908, and 1904 was. 
not a good year. 

The statement ends with the following words: 

“Railway traflic appears now to be rapidly approaching the normal 
level of the past few years, and this should be peculiarly gratifying 
to the public as a reliable assurance of the general business prosperity 
of the country.” 

As noted above, when taxes are considered, the figures noted 
appear to give very little ground for this statement. It ap- 
pears to be especially insufficient when compared with figures 
shown on page 89, which indicate for the first quarter of the 
present fiscal year there was no improvement in the situation. 

We may gather from the above that the commission is 
willing to make general statements as to facts without produc- 
ing the figures to back them up. 

This opening statement is followed by the somewhat myster- 
ious caption “Operating Division,’ a term which we do not 
remember having seen in previous reports of the commission. 
After a careful examination of the whole report, we gather 
that the business of the commission is carried on by some 
five or six divisions and the one in charge of general cor- 
respondence is termed the “Operating Division.’”’ The other 
divisions are “Division of Claims,’ the “Division of Prosecu- 
tions,” the “Tariff Division’ and the “Division of Statistics,” 
recently promoted to be a bureau and now termed the “Bureau 
of Statistics and Accounts.” From the unexplained appearance 
of this heading we gather that the members of the commission 
are in such frame of mind they think everyone interested 
knows that they term their general office their “Operating 
Division.” 

The Operating Division reports a vast increase in cases 
before the commission, in investigations for purpose of re- 
paration and also in formal complaints. It is nowhere hinted 
that this increase in complaints is at all the result of hard 
times. We think, if the members of the commission had con- 
sulted any railway man on this question, they would have 
learned that this increase in complaints of more than 100 per 
cent. was to be expected whenever traffic fell off. Every rail- 
way claim agent has had this experience in hard times. 

One of the phrases under this heading appears to be un- 
fortunate, although possibly it may illuminate the point of 
view of at least some members of the commission. It reads: 

“Many of these complaints are important and allege violations of 
every phase of the law, such as overcharges, excessive rates, discrim- 
ination, reconsignment rules, demurrage rules, validation of tickets. 
train service, car shortage, undercharge, Pullman rates, embargo, ete.” 


From this we can judge either that the members of the 
commission do not read their own report, or that they con-- 
sider reconsignment rules, demurrage rules and even train 
service, violations of the law. 

The report further states that in order to handle the informal 
complaints, it is necessary to consult the tariffs of the carriers. 
We are assured by a number of railway men that such of these’ 
complaints as have been reported to them have been sent with- 
out any reference to tariffs, and that they have often found 
it advisable to return copies of tariffs involved to the com- 
mission with correspondence. If this is so, it would seem that 
the habit of making general statements without absolute fact 
has spread to the Operating Department. 

The report goes on to state that the number of letters pre- 
pared and mailed in the year has increased from 66,070 to 
102,159, or 55144 per cent. We have spent some little time over 
this perhaps unnecessary percentage figure and cannot per- 
suade ourselves that the arithmetic of the commission is 
correct. This error is not changed in the formal report. From 
this we might judge that the members of the commission, 
being unused to substantiate their statements by facts, are 
careless about such facts as they care to use. 

In speaking of the informal complaints the report states that 
4,640 were taken up with carriers and that 3,515 of these were 
adjusted. It would be interesting to know how many of these 
adjustments were in favor of the complainant and how many 
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in favor of the railway. The general fee!ing among railway 
men is that the result of most of these informal complaints is 
to justify the railway. If this be the case, it would seem 
that the commission is sometimes unwilling to do justice to 
the railways when it has an opportunity. 

The work of the Division of Claims shows a large increase 
in business, reparation having been allowed in 1,012 cases, 
against 561 the previous year. Here the commission is can- 
did enough to state that 864 claims were rejected, while the 
previous year only about 200 were denied. This increase is 
again an indication of the realness of the hard times. In 
hard times shippers make claims that they would not notice 
in good times. 

In the report of the Division of Claims there is injected a 
somewhat self-laudatory statement to the effect that the com- 
mission is practically abreast of its work. This statement, in 
the final copy, is transferred to the Operating Division— 
another indication of haste in preparation. We are glad to 
agree with the commission that it is disposing of its cases 
more promptly than it did, but when it claims that ordinary 
reparation claims “are usually settled by it in from one-quarter 
to one-half the time in which similar claims are settled by 
the claim departments of the many railway companies,” it is 
going a good way. No one has criticized the claim depart- 
ments of the railways more severeiy than the Railroad Age 
Gazette, but we feel that it is possible to find more than one 
railway company which is handling its claims as promptly as, 
if not more promptly than the commission. The commission 
appears to consider it safe to make such statements without 
particulars or details. 

In this passage reference is made to an unexplained “unifica- 
tion and co-ordination” of the several branches of the com- 
mission’s work. The paragraph closes with the following: 

“In fact, the information necessary to intelligent action by the com- 
mission can frequently be obtained from a verbal interview with the 
head of the appropriate division, and in a great many instances no 
further research is necessary. In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that for the head of its tariff and statistical divisions the com- 
mission has chosen practical railroad men.” 

After gasping at the error in grammar in the last sentence, 
the average railway man will begin to wonder when Professor 
Adams graduated into the railway profession. Further read- 
ing of the report, however, suggests the possibility that Pro- 
fessor Adams, at the head of the Bureau of Statistics and 
Accounts, has a practical railway man under him in charge of 
what was at one time the Division of Statistics. 

Here again we are confronted by the indication that the com- 
mission must be composed of gentlemen who do not read their 
own report. No member of the commission is capable of the 
error in grammar, and all of them must know of the change 
in their organization recorded on page 82. 

The report continues by a reference of the commission to its 
settling cases on evidence that would not be considered in 
court, giving as a reason for this the fact that every decision 
of the commission involves rights of parties who are not 
present. What this has to do with it is not by any means 
clear. There is hardly a case in court involving the inter- 
pretation of a new law which does not affect many parties 
beside those present. Dealing as it is with the interpretation 
of a new law, it would seem that the commission should be 
unusually careful in the admission of testimony. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the work of its 
Tariff Division the report interpolates an argument for chang- 
ing the law. The commission feels that it should have author- 
ity to restrain railways from advancing rates, pending pro- 
ceedings. The argument is entirely from the point of view of 
the shipper. It appears to assume that any advance im- 
poses “an additional burden.” Does not the commission know 
that many rates are now so low as to impose excessive burdens 
on the railways? ‘This is the first of the seven recommenda- 
tions of the commission. They are summarized at the end of 
the report, but the arguments are so scattered that, as we 
have noted above, it is very hard to find them. Just why this 
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argument should come in this particular place in the report 
it is hard to say. 

It is followed by the report of the Tariff Division. There is 
no doubt that the Tariff Division of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has done a great work in simplifying the tariffs, 
and especially the freight tariffs, of the roads, and while one 
might object to a phrase or two in its report, we must con- 
clude from its business-like nature that the Tariff Division is, 
on the whole, well and efficiently conducted. 

This report is followed by an account of the difficulties 
arising from misquotation of rates. That there are such diffi- 
culties we must all agree, but to get rid of these difficulties 
without opening the way for rebating is a hard thing to do. 
We therefore approach the commission’s recommendation with 
great interest, and are correspondingly disappointed that the 
commission meets the question by urgently requesting Con- 
gress “that a suitable measure be promptly enacted.” No de- 
tails are given. 

From this we may fairly judge that there are men on the 
commission who are willing to rid themselves of responsibility 
in a purely technical matter by a simple and easy reference 
to Congress. 

The Commodities Decision is then discussed, and the follow- 
ing words are used, which necessarily are not backed up by 
facts: 

“A considerable number of carriers are owners of and dealers in com- 
modities carried by them. Such carriers succeeed, in practically every 
case, in monopolizing, or at least dominating, the markets in which 
they deal.” 

The commission appears to have had anthracite coal entirely 
in view, as the statement does not apply even to bituminous 
coal and much less to other commodities owned by carriers. 

The discussion of the Harriman decision, which follows, 
shows that the commission is not at one with the Supreme 
Court. The lines are closely drawn: 

“In the opinion of this commission, when Mr. Harriman assumes con- 
trol of the Union Pacific Railraid he ceases to be a private individual 
to that extent and can no longer claim protection, which, as a private 
person engaged in a strictly private pursuit, he might insist upon. 

“The Supreme Court, however, is of the contrary opinion, and the 
commission can, of course, only suggest to Congress that if there is to 
be any full investigation by the federal authorities of these financial 
dealings some action must be taken by the Congress.” 

The situation 1s grave. Nothing so grave has happened since 
the momentous event recorded in the “Bigelow Papers,” “My, 
ain’t it terrible! What shall we do?” 

But, joking aside, it is serious if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission feels that under any circumstances, it should have 
the right to institute an inquisition into the proceedings of a 
private party who is not under suspicion of having broken 
any law. It is serious if the opinion of the Supreme Court 
has no weight with the commission. 

The commission’s only basis is a law. What excuse can it 
have for assuming a position above all law and above the 
Supreme Court? 

To be sure, the members of the commission are removable 
by the President, but ‘nterested as the President is in “moral 
uplift,” superior to law as he may feel himself, he has never 
removed an officer of the government for any act except an 
illegal one. As we have noted in many cases, the report throws 
light upon the composition of the commission. Here it throws 
not only light but mystery. 

It is a relief, of course, to find that the commission cannot 
give Congress any definite recommendation. “If there is to be 
any full investigation * * * some action must be taken.” 
It sounds fierce, but if it is not a tumble it is rather a hasty 
dismount from the high horse. The Supreme Court is saved! 
This is the third so-called recommendation, and the second 
indefinite one. 

We next have an account of the suits by carriers to annul 
orders of the commission. It is, as the comimission states, 
a significant fact that while such a suit had only been filed 
once before July 1, 1905, sixteen suits have been begun since 
that date. This means that the Hepburn Act is being tried 
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out in the courts, or perhaps, that the assumptions by the 
commission of what is law under the Hepburn Act are being 
tried ont. It will be remembered that when the original act 
was tried out in a series of legal tests, the railways won 
by far the larger portion of the suits, and we anticipate a 
similar outcome in the present procedures. The fact, so 
plainly stated in the account of the Harriman case, that the 
commission does not agree with the Supreme Court as to law, 
is possibly an indication in this direction. 

The next 40 or 50 pages of the report, are, with few ex- 
ceptions, accounts of legal proceedings of one and another 
kind. The Division of Prosecutions gives a full account of their 
work, and for the first time we find a real legal tone in the 
report and a thorough regard for the opinions of the courts, 
the prosecutors appearing to take their reverses in a profes- 
sional way. 

This report of the Division of Prosecutions is followed by 
one on the safety appliance law, which indulges in some 
curious grammar and still more curious assumptions. Speak- 
ing of the commission it says ‘their belief,” which is not 
only ungrammatica] but confusing, as the plural has hereto- 
fore heen used for the railways as against the commission. 

In this portion of the report the position is taken that the 
safety appliance law applies to all cars and equipment hauled 
by carriers engaged in interstate commerce. One judicial 
opinion given verbally is alluded to as in favor of this some- 
what extreme view, but in the next, that of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, Judge Taylor is quoted distinctly as saying that the 
law only applies to cars whether they carry interstate traffic 
themselves or are hauled in a train which contains inter- 
state traffic, which is quite a different thing. A number of 
other cases are quoted apparently without much regard to what 
is proven, and on page 46 we find the following opinion: 


“162 Fed, Rep., 775.” “If the defendant did not at such time and 


place have the requisite means to repair such defect, then it has the 
right, without incurring the penalty of the law, to haul such car to 
the nearest repair point where such defects can be repaired.” 


If this latter doctrine stands the law will become much 
more sensible than has generally been supposed. It is to be 
noted that no reference is made to the “interchange agree- 
ment” which has figured so prominently in the later reports 
of the commission. As we noted some months since, the com- 
mission has discovered that the “set back” at points of inter- 
change, is illegal. 

The report of the Block Signal Board we have already 
noticed, and there is little to say of the report on Railway 
Accidents and Transportation of Explosives, where the com- 
mission has closely followed the rules of the American Railway 
Association. 

The other recommendations are as follows: That the com- 
mission’s authority in respect to hours of service be made 
more definite. A third indefinite recommendation! A study 
of the report indicates that the commission wants to be as- 
sured of its power to demand reports and further that it wants 
certain explanations for failures to comply with the law ruled 
out. Among these “excuses” are “drawheads pulled out” and 
“broken air hose.’’ Evidently this part of the report is not 
written by the commission’s safety appliance expert. 

After these three indefinite recommendations, it is refresh- 
ing to meet the fifth, on the block signal system—eight 
cogent lines covering the whole subject. 

The sixth recommendation asks for power to allow carriers 
to destroy their records after a remarkable lapse of years, 
which is, of course, eminently desirable. 

The last recommendation is a double-header. It asks for a 
physical valuation of railway properties and for the super- 
vision and control of railway capitalization. There are three 
pages of familiar argument on these points, but no definite 
suggestion as to how the valuation can be fairly or even ac- 
curately made—no indication of a proper method for con- 
trolling capital—Congress must depend again upon its own 
wisdom. 
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make in all seriousness, eight recommendations to Congress, 
of which only three are definite. In these three cases the com- 
mission knows what it wants, and two recommendations are 
certainly good. In the other five the commission is impelled 
to ask for something it knows not what: “Let us make a 
physical valuation of the railways,’ it says, “and tell us 
how.” “Let us contro] the railways’ capital,” it says, “and tell us 
how.” “Let us enforce the hours of service act better,” it says, 
“and tell us how.” “Let us relieve shippers, and shippers only, 
from the consequences of error,” it says, ‘and tell us how.” 
“Let us institute inquiries into all private acts of all rail- 
way men, even if they be legal,” it says, ‘‘and tell us how.” 

In the discussion of the hours of service law, statement is 
made that the commission has required reports under oath 
rather than obtaining information through secret investiga- 
tions by government inspectors, believing this method to be 
“more in consonance with American ideas and institutions.” 
We gather from this that the commission still feels that its 
methods and desires are still American. 

This seems strangely in contrast with the report of the 
Bureau of Statistics and Accounts, where on pages 82 and 84, 
the following statements are made, savoring of a European 
bureaucracy: 

“It is regarded as a significant fact, and one which suggests the pos- 
sibilities of supervisory control which lie in the administration of a 
prescribed system of accounting for public service industries, that the 
further accounting orders of the commission involve broad and com- 
prehensive questions of public policy.” 

“When, however, all has been said along these lines that may prop- 
erly be said, it nevertheless remains as a fundamental proposition that 
the actual investment in an enterprise needed for giving the pubiic 
adequate tmnsportation facilities is entitled to and should have a 
reasonable return, and no more than a reasonable return, in the form 
of a constant profit; and a reasonable schedule of rates is one that 
will produce such a result.” 

These passages indicate that the impression is prevalent 


even in the Bureau of Statistics and Accounts that the com- 
mission is above the law. There is nothing in the law giving 
the commission “supervisory control’ of the railways. There 
is nothing in the law stating that a railway investment should 
have no more than a reasonable return, and yet these assump- 
tions are calmly made as if covered by common or statute law, 
Apparently the bureau has not read or understood the opinion 
of the Circuit Court of the United States for the Northern 
District of Illinois. ‘In no proper sense is the public a gen- 
eral manager.” 

Enough has been said to show that the commission is still 
engaged in “sowing the wind.’ As we have indicated, we 
have little doubt as to the crop. We trust that in the whirl- 
wind that is bound to encompass it, the commission will be 
able to hold to the good work it has done, especially in the 
last few years, that it will be able to maintain equal rates to 
all and that it can secure equal regulations and facilities for 
all. We trust that the whirlwind will only blow off the dead- 
wood and will leave the commission its flourishing stock, 
amenable to all the laws of nature and of the land. 





RAILWAY CHARTERS VERSUS STATE LAWS. 


The basic line of a large railway system in this country, 
generally speaking, has been the localized property of a cor- 
poration operated at first within state bounds and under a 
single state charter. As the single line has taken to itself 
connecting and subsidiary lines and grown into a system often 
operating through several states, it has sometimes modified 
the original charter to fit, if possible, the extensions. It has 


, sometimes taken out or held charters in more states than one. 


It often has formally assumed rights, privileges and, by impli- 
cation at least, the charter responsibilities also, of the com- 
panies absorbed; and it has in other cases carried through 
consolidations under the express proviso that the rights of the 
parent charter shall control except as against state enact- 
ments relating merely in practice to such methods as intra- 
state operation, rates, lay-outs, physical condition and matters 
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tinct from such larger subjects as financing and consolidation. 
All the foregoing conditions have their legal and, as experience 
is proving, not seldom, their constitutional questions, state 
and national. But the situation becomes peculiarly complex 
when a railway system operates under double or multiple 
charters in two or more states. 

The subject has been brought into sharp focus by the recent 
action of Attorney-General Malone, of Massachusetts, who has 
officially set before the Massachusetts legislature the question 
of compelling the New York, New Haven & Hartford to forfeit 
its Massachusetts charter. Stated with the utmost brevity 
and personifying the Attorney-General in the commonwealth, 
Massachusetts claims that when the railway corporation ac- 
cepted some 37 years ago a Massachusetts charter—at the time 
of the merger of the lines from New York to Springfield— 
it accepted also Massachusetts law as applied to its whole 
policy and procedure, intra-state and extra-state, except, of 
course, as affected by federal law and jurisdiction. Such is 
not the exact form of the Massachusetts claim, but such is 
its logic and its clear implication. Certain things done by the 
New Haven corporation, it is therefore asserted, opens it to 
charter forfeiture. The corporation, on the other hand, asserts 
that, as a Connecticut corporation, it had a right to do those 
things, Massachusetts statute to the contrary notwithstanding; 
that the Massachusetts jurisdiction is localized not extra- 
state; and that the Massachusetts charter is a limited one, 
subordinate to the Connecticut (parent) charter, and, in fact, 
accepted by Massachusetts subject to the Connecticut charter 
powers and privileges. In other words, to put the case con- 
cretely, that Massachusetts has no purview of such general 
acts as an increase of capitalization, or the merger of a Con- 
necticut or Rhode Island subsidiary line, or the financing of 
a New York terminal. It finds timely support for this con- 
tention in the resolution, aimed at the policy of Massachusetts, 
which is now before the Connecticut legislature. 


The broad scope of the questions raised is obvious as well 
as their intricate character under the conditions where mul- 
tiple charters are held in more than one state. In such cases 
does or does not the original charter control, and if not, what 
are its scope and bounds? A good deal, of course, depends 
upon the terms of multiple charters, but even when they are 
pretty specific, new railway statutes—and in these days they 
are abundant—make law and charter privileges in different 
states clash. It is often so with a single charter in one state, 
it is more so with double charter in two states. One can, of 
course, see natural and commonsense limitations, mostly 
physical. A state, within its own bounds, has natural and 
fundamental control of physical matters and legal regulation 
of rates. But what are its powers under a secondary charter, 
as contrasted with a primary charter, the latter, perhaps, 
giving extraordinary privileges? On the one hand we may 
have a railway corporation claiming under an outside charter 
powers within the state subversive of the whole policy of the 
state. On the other hand we may have the state asserting— 
as in Massachusetts—authority which not merely—if success- 
ful—would obstruct or check the natural policy of develop- 
ment of a great railway system, but arouse antagonism between 
states themselves when their statutory railway polities diverge. 
The same problems, to a certain degree, arise in the case of 
other corporations than railways with liberal, not to say 
licentious, charters, and doing business in non-charter states. 
But in such instances the question is not complicated by a 
big operating plant like a railway, with its relations of public 
service. 

In a subject so big and broad, so cloudy in its precedents 
and policies, yet growing steadily in importance, the Massa- 
chusetts example introduces us to yet another phase of the 
question. The Attorney-General of that state says without 
qualification that the acts of the New Haven Company have, in 
law, forfeited its charter; yet, in deference to the great vested 
interests at stake, he shrinks from pushing the matter in the 
courts, and asks the legislature to act instead. It is no 
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wonder that he pauses. The New Haven corporation, with 
only a half dozen miles of track actually owned in the state— 
between the state line and Springfield—has more than half of 
its 16,000 stockholders residents of Massachusetts, and probably 
an even larger ratio in the state holding its bonds and leased 
line shares combined. Yet primarily the question is a judicial 
one resting on existing statutes of the state of pretty long 
standing; and it is hardly a secret that the New Haven com- 
pany would not be averse to surrendering its Massachusetts 
charter and falling back upon its “omnibus” charter granted 
by Connecticut. Here we have the new aspect of the matter, 
with its suggestion that a railway corporation of multiple 
charters may drop one or more of them with an actual 
increase of valid powers. An act of incorporation originally 
intended to strengthen has become, by one of the paradoxes 
of time, an element of weakness and a thing to be dropped. 
Such a policy tends to invite popular and legislative hostility 
and may not be prudential in the long run, even though it 
gives the corporation firmer foothold in the courts. But it 
raises another of those manifold railway problems bearing 
on interstate jurisdiction and policies which are making many 
people in these days talk of federal charters to replace those 
of the states. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 

Almost without exception, the annual reports for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1908, previously reviewed in these col- 
umns, have made some mention directly or indirectly of de- 
lays to extensions and additions caused by the general busi- 
ness depression. The report of the Southern Pacific Company 
not only makes no mention of the holding up of extension 
work, but the figures given indicate that this work was not 
delayed on account of hard times. The Southern Pacific and 
its financial management are strong enough to carry through 
a plan of extension once adopted, and leave the financing of 
the work to be done after the return of prosperity. There 
has been $61,146,399 advanced for construction and acquisition 
of new lines up to June 30, 1908, of which $21,268,403 was 
advanced in the 1908 year. The total sum advanced for new 
lines, terminal real estate and rolling stock up to June 30 
amounted to $103,332,585. In this connection it is of inter- 
est to note that the sums required for temporarily financing 
the work of building the railways in Mexico were secured in 
part from the Union Pacific. On June 30, 1908, $45,376,389 
had been thus obtained. Of this amount, $20,200,010 has since 
been repaid. It is obvious that only the strongest companies 
can build new lines and finance the work subsequently, but it 
is equally obvious that where this is possible it is an 
economy. 

The total revenues of the Southern Pacific Company and 
its proprietary companies, after excluding all offsetting 
transactions between them, amounted in 1908 to $123,276,921, 
as compared with $126,194,360 in 1907. This is a decrease of 
$2,917,439, or a little over 2 per cent. The entire decrease 
came during the last six months of the fiscal Pre- 
vious to that there was an increase of $6,975,042, so that the 
shrinkage in the six months of depression amounted to $9,- 
892,482. 

As was pointed out in the report for the 1907 year, 
pany was so burdened with new traffic offered that new busi- 
ness ceased to he profitable. Expenses mounted more rapidly 
than revenue, and this was particularly true of the first half 
of last year, so that when the business depression began to be 
felt, it naturally took some time to readjust expenses. Total 
operating expenses amounted to $84,663,052 in 1908 and $80,- 
265,332 in 1907. This is an increase of $4,397,720, or about 5.5 
per cent. The rail lines operated on 66.94 per cent. of gross 
revenue basis Jast year as against 61.52 per cent. in 1907. 
Not to be outdone by the demands of labor or the increase in 
cost of materials, the tax commissioners assessed the company 
$3,950,140 for taxes last year, as compared with $2,896,501 in 


year. 


he com- 
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the previous year, which is an increase of over 36 per cent. 

These increases in expenditures and decreases in revenues 
left the company with $34,663,729 net revenue after the pay- 
ment of taxes in 1908, as against $43,032,527 net revenue in 
1907, a decrease of $8,368,798, or about 19.5 per cent. The 
income from sources other than transportation operations re- 
mained about the same, while fixed charges decreased slightly, 
leaving $19,893,473 earned on the preferred and common 
stock as compared with $27,698,593 available for dividends in 
1907. This is a decrease of about 28 per cent. The dividend 
rate remained unchanged on the preferred stock, being 7 per 
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In addition to these liberal maintenance charges, there was 
spent for building of new lines, for equipment, and for addi- 
tions and betterments to completed lines, $7,312,882, and 
charged to capital account. Beside this sum, there was spent 
$6,557,263, of which all but $282,952, charged to the Southern 
Pacific Company’s income account, was charged to capital ac- 
count of the proprietary companies for additions and better- 
ments. A part of this sum was spent for the installation of 
760 track miles of automatic block signals and the rest for 
general betterment. 

The accompanying charts show graphically the passenger 
and freight service and traffic since 1886. In 1907 the tons of 
revenue and company freight per train averaged 380 tons and 
last year 404, an increase of over 6 per cent., but like most 
other roads, the Southern Pacific had considerably greater 
percentage of empty cars in its average train than was the 
case in 1907. The percentage of loaded car mileage to total 
car mileage in 1908 was 69.90, a decrease of 4.97 per cent. 

The character of the traffic hauled by the Southern Pacific 
and its proprietary companies changed but slightly last year. 
As was to be expected, the tonnage of stone masonry and like 
articles showed considerable decrease, this tonnage amount- 
ing to 1,431,678 tons last year as compared with 1,846,381 
tons in 1907. The following table shows the tonnage in 1907 
and 1908 of the different classes of commodities carried, to- 
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Southern Pacific. 


cent. paid on $55,711,755 stock outstanding at the beginning 
of the year, and 7 per cent. or $19,154,708 stock issued during 
the year. The rate on the $197,849,259 common stock was 6 
per cent. in 1908 and 5% per cent. in 1907. 

The increased expenses were the result not only of the 
manner in which business was divided between the first and 
second half of the year, but also from the increased cost of 
materials and labor, and from the expenses incident to restor- 
ing to its former standard condition the roadbed damaged by 
disastrous floods in the spring of 1907. There had been a 23 
per cent. increase in the cost of ties in 1907, and last year 
this cost increased from an average of 58 cents to 70 cents 
per tie; and there were also 1,164,705 more ties placed in road- 
bed in 1908 than in the previous year, making the total last 
year 3,948,608, equal to-1,410 miles of continuous track, or 11 
per cent. of all ties in track. The cost of fuel per locomotive 
mile in revenue service and non-revenue service, “for which 
the expenses are charged to conducting transportation,” was 
17.818 cents per mile run against 13,353 cents in the preced- 
ing year. This was the result of an increase in the cost per 
ton of coal and fuel oil from $2.13 to $2.70, or about 27 per 
cent. It was in the unproductive expenses of conducting 
transportation that the largest increases came, but there was 
no attempt made to cut maintenance charges to the detriment 
of the up-keep of the property, as the following table shows: 


1908. 1907. 
Maintenance of way and structures*.. 81.746 $1,674 
Bepairs of locomotives . ..........6%6> 3.090 3,444 
Repairs of passenger-train cars ...... 894 790 
Repairs of freight-train cars ........ 92 ST 


*This is average per mile of main and second track. 


gether with the percentage of tonnage of each class to the 
total tonnage: 


———1908.——_,  -———1907.——\ 
Tons. Per cent. Tons. Per cent. 
Products of agriculture ...... 4,614,426 20.20 5,112,185 20.81 
i SO Sere 905,444 3.96 888,228 3.61 
a3 BP SEMUMIENS o's 6 x6 Sie ew oe 6,841,931 29.96 7,190,094 29.26 
2 OP VERMIN) soos og atl io aa 4,314,329 18.89 4,703,781 19.14 
Manufactares. .....0.s.06-6. 8008001 16.17 4,088,507 16.6 
Other commodities. .......... 2,470,203 10.82 2,588,697 10.54 


There is no combined balance sheet shown for the Southern 
Pacific Company and the proprietary companies. A balance 
sheet for each proprietary company is shown separately and 
the fullest information is given. The Southern Pacific annual 
reports for years have been a model in respect to the com- 
pleteness and frankness with which the company’s affairs are 
shown. Current liabilities of the Southern Pacific Company 
as of June 30, 1908, amounted to $74,195,164, as compared with 
$48,330,482 on June 30, 1907, the large increase in liabilities 
being in the loans and bills payable, which amounted to $52,- 
472,648 last year, an increase of $28,062,873 over the previous 
year. Current assets amounted to $25,918,748 on June 30, 
1908, as compared with $23,773,761 on June 30, 1907, the 
largest increase in current assets being in the value of mate- 
rial, fuel and other supplies, which were carried at $10,541,- 
985 last year as against $9,160,125 in the previous year. Cash 
decreased from $6,774,618 to $5,763,466. 

The total current assets of the proprietary companies 
amounted on June 30, 1908, to $8,915,772, and the total cur- 
rent liabilities amounted to $4,553,403, both the liabilities and 
the assets showing a small decrease from the figures for 1907. 

The growing floating debt of the Southern Pacific Company 
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sand the excess of current assets over current liabilities, with 
the decrease in cash, simply indicates that in the near future 
the company will necessarily issue new securities or sell some 
of those that it now holds in its treasury. On June 30 the 
company owned free $92,901,890 par value of stocks, of which 
-$33,508,066 were stocks of proprietary companies and $59,- 
393,824 were stocks of other companies, and it is interesting 
to note that $18,837,386 were stocks of oil companies. Bonds 
amounting to $38,662,300 are held free in the treasury, of 
which $21,428,000 are bonds of proprietary companies and $17,- 
234,300 are bends of other companies. In addition 
to these stocks and bonds there are $22,747,000 
Southern Pacific Company 2-5-year 4 per cent. 
bonds held in the treasury. The amplitude of 


1908 
1907 


these resources is fully apparent, and it would seed 
seem that the permanent financing of the floating 
i Saas 1905 
debt will finally depend largely on the securities 
market. —_ 
is en : 5; ; : 1903 
There were sold during the year Central Pacific 
first refunding mortgage 4 per cent. bonds amount- 1902 
ing to $14,903.000. These bonds were held as 1901 
collaterial for notes to the United States, of which 1900 
the Jast was paid in February. The total payments 1899 
on these notes during the year amounted to $5,881,- 1898 
272. In connection with this matter, President 


1897 
1895 


Harriman says: 


“The discharge of this debt marks an epoch in the 
history of the Central Pacific. By an act of Congress 
in 1862, the ‘Central Pacific Railroad Company was 
authorized to build a railway from Sacramento to a 
junction with the Union Pacific, and was given four- 
teen years to complete the road. This junction was ef- 
fected in May, 1869, and in the fall of that vear the 
entire rail line from Ogden to San Francisco Bay was 
in operation. The gross earnings in the year 1870 (the 
year following the opening of the entire line) amounted 
to $7,438,970 on the 894 miles operated; and in the 
year 1899, in which the final settlement with the United 
States government and readjustment of the company’s 
bonded and other indebtedness was effected, the gross 
earnings amounted to $16,401,026 on the 1,359 miles op- 
erated. Since the readjustment of this debt, February 
1, 1899, there has been expended to June 39, 1908, 


1894 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
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Passenger Service and Traffic. 


Locomotive miles include revenue passenger train miles, one-fourth of 
mixed train miles and helping passenger train aeiles. 
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in straightening the line. in reducing grades and curvatures, and 
in other reconstruction, in the construction of the Ogden Lucin cut- 
off, referred to in the annual report for 19038, and for other betterments 
and additions by which the service and facilities to the public were in- 
creased, the sum of $34,270,680. The gross receipts for the year ended 
June 80, 1908, for the 1,495 miles of railway operated amounted to 
$33,456,141.” 

Since June 30, 1908, the Southern Pacific carnings have 
steadily increased and expenses have been reduced, making 
the prospect for the present fiscal year good. 


The following table shows the results of operation for the 


PERCENT OF INCREASE OVER 1535 


Revenue from freight 
Tons revenue freight carried one mile 
1Car Miles 
Miles 





Freight Service and Traffic on the Southern Pacific. 


Locomotive miles include revenue freight train miles, three-fourths of mixed 
train miles and helping freight train miles. 


fiscal years ended June 30, 1908, and June 30, 1907. The fig- 
ures have been rearranged so as to make comparison between 
the two years possible: 


1908. 1907. 

Average miles operated ...... 9,506 9,401 
Freight revenue .......... $71,124,460 $75,710,299 
Passenger revenue ........ 35,647,534 33,551,889 

Total operating revenue ..... 123,276,921 126,194,360 
Maint. of way and structures 61,936,162 16,011,358 
Maint. of equipment ....... 14,927,084 14,884,063 
Conducting transportation.. 40,484,550 36,895,636 

Total operating expenses 84,663,052 80,265,332 

MONI aoe a oNGth 5 bhai ee ek 3,950,140 2,896,501 

TOU TOMO co ioc oa he ee pee ane 34,663,729 43,032,527 

CZEORS TMOCOMG 6.6 ce cow ene ss 38,673,209 47,218,111 

SING IMOOMEG 26. cc cece ccc ewe 19,893,478 27,698,593 

A207) 0 a i eee rere 17,112,700 13,157,015 

SUMMON © Sg 147 ais) Olea Sia enters 2,761,746 14,408,585 

*After the deduction of $282,952 for additions and betterments and 
$585,455 for reserve for depreciation of rolling stock in the 1908 vear, 
and $603,972 and $609,251 for these »ccounts respectively in the 1907 
year. 


vAfter the deduction of $19,027 appropriated for surveys. ete., in 
the 1908 year, and $122.995 appropriated for losses in the San Fran- 
cisco fire and for surveys in the 1907 year. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Why Freight is Lost or Damaged. By A. C. Kenly; printed under the 
auspices of the General Managers’ Association of the Southeast by 
the Baughman Stationery Co., Richmond, Va. 382 pages; 6 x 9 in.; 
paper; fully illustrated. 

This pamphlet is a concise and valuable exposition of the way 

certain kinds of goods ought and ought not to be packed, and 

is illustrated freely to that end. Some roads have placed 
orders for large blocks of the pamphlet for distribution among 
shippers, and we are inclined to think that it will do good. 

The cost of the pamphlet is not stated, but it is doubtless very 


small. 
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Letters to the Lditor. 


HIGH POWER MILLING MACHINES AND CUTTERS. 





Rochester, N. Y., February 2, 1909. 
To THE EbiITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZEXTE: 

Your article on page 197 of the January 29 issue treats upon 
a very interesting »~hase of the progress recently made in shop 
practice. 

‘Ine fact, however, that we now have at our command ap- 
pliances for rapidly removing metal from forgings and cast- 
ings has led in many cases to a lack of care and economy in 
the design of work requiring machine finish and the idea of 
bringing the amount of metal to be removed down to a mini- 
mum has largely been lost sight of. This feature is well 
worthy of the attention of engineers engaged upon mechanical 
design and I believe an article or articles upon this subject 
by some of your correspondents who are in touch with rail- 
way shops would prove interesting and instructive. 

H. C. WHITE. 





WANTED; A DIPLOMATIC CORPS. 


. 
Chicago, February 3, 1909. 


To THE Epitor oF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

I think every right-minded railway manager does what you 
say W. J. Harahan was in the habit of doing. We have cer- 
tainly taken newspaper comments as tips and investigated 
abuses before they became too irritating to the public for a 
number of years. Perhaps a specialist would do this better 
than the general operating staff, and I think your suggestion 
extremely valuable and opportune. A sermon that I think 
you cannot preach too often is one that has been preached in 
the Railroad Age Gazette before, and that is the necessity of 
settling claims promptly. The entire theory of settling claims, 
it seems to me, ought to be reversed. Many of them are fair 
and railways should seek means to pay them rather than delay 
them. In the past, the latter has unquestionably been almost 
standard practice. I am of the opinion if the centralization 
of claim payments were broken up, it woufd do much to re- 
move this probably greatest cause of friction with the public. 
I do not see why under proper supervision division officers 
should not settle claims. They are the officers of the road who 
come in daily contact with the people making the complaints 
and claims, and they are best able to effect settlements. I am 
convinced that an overwhelming majority of claims could 
be successfully paid by division officers, and settlements could 
probably be made by a man in close touch with the public 
better than they can be made by a clerk in the general office 
hundreds or even thousands of miles away. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 


CAR MOVEMENT AND ABSENCE -OF MOVEMENT. 





San Francisco, Cal., January 22, 1909. 
To THE Epiror oF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

] have read with much interest the communication 
Roy M. Baker published in your issue of January 8, entitled 
“A Car Record Criticism.” 

In speaking of the attention that is given to the movement 
of cars, and the lack of supervision bestowed upon them after 
they reach destination, Mr. Baker says, “from this it appears 
that the object is to get the car standing still just as quickly 
and safely as possible.” While this is putting it somewhat 
bluntly, yet there are many who will be inclined to agree with 
this view of the matter. 

The remedy which Mr. Baker proposes for the present con- 
dition however, not so readily understood. The 


trom 


of this is, 


essence of it appears to be the multiplying of records, or, as 
he puts it. “making two records grow where only one grew 
He then proceeds to outline a plan which, as I under- 


before.” 
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stand it, requires three records to grow where but one grew 
before. He would have the general office records kept in such 
a way as to show movements between divisions only. He 
would then have each division of a system keep a separate 
record of each car, sending copy to succeeding division. He 
would intrust a car to the division superintendent and “sim- 
ply ask that he use it, keep a record of what it does, and re- 
turn it promptly.” Return it to whom? His plan appears to 
contemplate including only cars engaged in through service. 
What would happen in the case of a car engaged in local 
service on a division having anywhere from 500 to 1,000 miles 
of track, on which a car might remain continuously in such 
service for several months, or indefinitely? Would the general 
office be left without any record of such car until it moved to 
another division? It is very true, as Mr. Baker says, that the 
present method of recording the movement of cars serves 
only to show what they have done in the past; but I do not 
see that the scheme he proposes would have any other result. 
The movement of a car cannot possibly be recorded until after 
it has taken place. 

The card system which Mr. Baker proposes is not new. 
It has been experimented with quite fully, and there are vari- 
ous modifications of this system, all intended to accelerate 
the movement of cars, or “get them standing still,” as Mr. 
Baker puts it. 

If, as he says, “the less a car stands still the more revenue 
it will earn,” then it is obvious that the crying need is for 
something that will set it in motion again after it has reached 
its first destination. Instead of attempting to multiply rec- 
ords, would it not be more to the purpose to look closely after 
the current movement of the car itself—not through the 
medium of records or correspondence, but by actual personal 
supervision? 

At present large numbers of men are employed throughout 
the country by car service associations to look after and figure 
out the amount of free time that is allowed shippers for use 
of cars. Instead of this why not employ an equal number of 
men to look after the prompt loading and unloading of cars, 
and cease for the most part according to shippers the free use 
of cars? - 

There can be no doubt about the importance of the car 
department of a railway, as Mr. Baker says, when properly 
viewed; and I think any observant reader of current railway 
literature will admit that of late there is a disposition to be- 
stow upon this department a degree of attention somewhat 
commensurate with its importance. Surely the subject is 
worthy of all the study that is being given it, and a great deal 
more. The cars of a railway are the principal means—the 
tools so to speak—with which the vast earnings of the lines 
are made; and yet their owners avparently are content to 
have them handled with a degree of carelessness that would 
never be permitted in the case of equipment of equal value 
required in any any other line of business. It is well known, 
and will be admitted by all who have had anything to do with 
them, that car reports are for the most part inaccurate and 
unreliable, and that there are many cars of any railway from 
day to day that are not reported at all to the proper officer. 
There would appear to be no good reason why anything repre- 
senting as much value as a railway car should not be accu- 
rately accounted for and its precise location known at all 
times; but it is equally clear from past experience that to 
accomplish this requires something more than the present 
style of records and reports. What is wanted is more per- 
sonal supervision by those having authority to direct the 
movement and use of cars and put a stop to their misuse. 

While the railways of the country are annually brought face 
to face with serious shortage of cars, and are expending vast 
sums to add to their equipment; while various measures are 
being proposed as a relief from present conditions, including 
“reciprocal demurrage” and other like regulations, it is the 
universal practice to allow shippers the free use of cars as 
warehouses to an extent that seems ent’rely unreasonable when 
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viewe! from an independent standpoint. A shipper orders a 
car, and is allowed 48 hours in which to complete loading. 
The car may then be moved perhaps not more than ten miles, 
consuming about one hour’s time, when it is again placed at 
the disposal of consignee, who is allowed 48 hours more in 
which to unload (‘‘after first 7 a. m.”); or he may retain the 
car under load indefinitely upon payment of $1 per day for 
the privilege. The owners of the car thus get one hour’s use 
of it out of five days. While this may be an extreme case it 
is not by any means wholly imaginary. There are plenty of 
such instances. It has been computed that the average time 
consumed in loading and unloading freight cars throughout 
the country is nine days. This results in an absurdly low 
rate of mileage per car per day made by the freight equipment 
of the railways as a whole—about 24 miles per day. 

How did railways fall into this apparently wasteful prac- 
tice, and why can they not apply the remedy for car shortage 
by abandoning the custom of allowing shippers to use cars as 
warehouses upon payment of a nominal charge? Would the 
present practice with respect to freight cars be tolerated in 
connection with any other similar kind of business? Suppose 
a drayman were to drive up to a business house with a load 
of merchandise, and the head of the firm were to say to him: 
“Just unhitch your team and leave the dray here; we will un- 
load it in a couple of days; or if we do not we will pay you 
$1 per day for the use of it thereafter.” Fancy what would 
happen if a car-load of passengers, on arrival at their jour- 
ney’s end, should decide to remain in the car for a day or 
two, or until it suited their convenience to vacate it. Is there 
any difference between the principle involved in such cases 
and that underlying the demand for free use of freight cars? 


Naturally the aforesaid drayman would protest against 
being required to give free use of his vehicle to accommodate 
the owner of the load. Would it be a sufficient answer to 
advise him to invest in some more drays? Hardly; yet this 
would be the equivalent of what the public expects of the 
railways; and the latter have attempted to comply with the 
demand to such an extent that to-day they find themselves 
with hundreds of thousands of idle cars on hand, costing many 
millions of dollars, which cars are required for only a brief 
period during the year—see reports of Committee on Car 
Efficiency of the American Railway Association. 

There are not lacking shippers who are broad and fair- 
minded enough to admit that the principal cause of car short- 
age is the unreasonable extent to which the public makes free 
use of cars; and some of them are frank to the point of 
bluntness when expressing their views of this question. I 
know of one recent well-authenticated case where a shipper, 
in talking with the Manager of a Car Service Association re- 
specting it, said: ‘‘The railway people are d——d fools’; and 
it probably would not be difficult to find others who hold the 
same opinion, minus perhaps the adjective. 

Sc far as I am able to learn there is no obligation on the 
part of carriers to give free use of their equipment for storage 
purposes. The practice is entirely voluntary on their part. 
I fully realize that no one road, or one set of roads, could 
undertake to abolish the present practice; the move must 
necessarily be universal; but I am confident the remedy for 
car shortage lies in this direction. If it is not considered w’se 
to wnolly deprive shippers of free time, then by all means let 
us reduce the present allowance one-half. Even this would be 
equivalent to providing an enormous addition to the car equip- 
ment of the country, with no outlay whatever for new cars for 
some years to come, provided the charge for detention beyond 
the limit of free time be made sufficiently high to effect the 
release of cars. 

If the foregoing should attract the attention of any of 
your readers, or call out a reply, I am quite prepared to hear 
that as a condition precedent to the suggested reforms there 
"must be a change in train service, more regularity in move- 
ment of freight, more advance notice to consignees, more ware- 
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house room, etc., etc—in short, all sorts of objections; nay 
more—I will endeavor to summon enough fortitude to with- 
stand the shock even though some one shall say that this com- 
munication is sufficient to rank me among that type of railway 
men referred to by the certain shipper whose remark is quoted 
above. But the objections can be met, and the additional 
facilities provided at far less outlay than the millions of dol- 
lars annually spent for new freight cars to be used without 
recompense to their owners. WOOLLY WEST. 





OPERATING ORGANIZATION ON THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC. 





To tHe Epiror oF THE RAILROAD: AGE GAZETTE: 

The outcome of the new system of organization about to 
be inaugurated on the Union Pacific will be watched with 
considerable interest by operating officers who have felt for 
some time that an improvement in divisional administration 
was needed. There are some objections that will occur on 
reading the plan of the organization contemplated, but as it 
is much easier to criticize than to create, it is better that 
criticism be withheld until the new system has had a fair 
trial. 

On Western Lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway a system 
is being introduced on several superintendents’ districts, 
which is likely to be extended over the system. The Canadian 
Pacific is organized on the divisional plan. On Western Lines 
there are three general superintendents, each having a num- 
ber of superintendents of ‘districts reporting to them. The 
district organization consists of superintendent, resident engi- 
neer, trainmaster, district master mechanic, master of bridges 
and buildings, roadmaster for each section, and chief train 
despatcher. E 

The present staff of superintendents and general superin- 
tendents have been recruited from the ranks of civil engineers, 
clerks, telegraphers, trainmen, enginemen, and yard men. 

A superintendent on a district is in general charge of main- 
tenance and operation. The resident engineers, trainmasters, 
district master mechanics, roadmasters, etc., are required to 
take an interest in all branches, and though not expected to 
give orders outside of the special department they are in 
charge of unless in emergencies, are required to advise the 
superintendent and their fellow officers of matters coming 
under their notice, affecting the service generally. They are 
211 required to make efficiency tests. 

The average mileage of superintendents’ districts is 475 
miles. All the officers of a district are required to spend most 
of their time on the road, as that is felt to be the only way to 
produce the best results. 

Under the scheme being inaugurated at district headquarters 
the offices will be divided as follows: One for the superin- 
tendent, one for the district master mechanic and trainmaster, 
jointly, a joint office for the master of bridges and buildings 
end roadmasters. The chief despatcher has a desk with the 
despatchers, and the resident engineer in his drafting office. 
Across the ha!l from these offices is a large room in which 
all the clerical work for the district is handled. In one end 
of the room is located the chief clerk, stenographers, file 
clerk and clerk in charge of requisitions, etc. In the other 
end the accountant, timekeepers and statistical clerk, the staff 
in this office being regulated according to. the size of the 
district and the density of the traffic handled. All corre- 
spondence (unless marked personal) is opened in the clerical 
office. The routine letters are dictated by the chief clerk and 
placed for signature before the officer controlling that branch 
of the service, or in the officer’s absense, signs them himself. 
Other than routine letters the chief clerk shows to the various 
officers concerned, who either dictate replies themselves, or 
indicate to the chief clerk how they should be dictated. 

For example, a letter might be received from the general 
offices by the cuperintendent, requiring certain data, which 
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could only be supplied by a section foreman. The ordinary 
method would be for the superintendent to dictate a letter to 
the roadmaster, who in turn would send one to the section 
foreman, the replies following the same channel back. Under 
the new system, on receipt of the letter from headquarters the 
chief clerk would dictate a letter direct.to the section fore- 
man, signing the roadmaster’s name, and on receipt of reply 
from the section foreman, would dictate a reply to the head 
office, signing the superintendent’s name. The file would be 
complete, and two letters would take the place of five. This 
may be considered possibly an extreme case, but if the work of 
the different district officers be looked into, it will be found 
that in spite of all that can be done, more or less red tape 
is allowed to creep in, and useless correspondence indulged in. 

This proposed system reduces expenses of clerical staff, 
stationery, etc., brings the officers closer together, and as it 
will minimize the office work, will afford the officers more op- 
portunity to be out on the line. The end in view was, while 
improving the service, reducing 
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his fortune he had only $7 in cash as a foundation far it. 

In later years when the working men of Minneapolis decided 
to try to build a “Labor Temple” Mr. Lowry contributed 
generously toward the project. The promoters were not able 
to get as much money as they expected and the building com- 
mittee again called on him and told the state of affairs. He 
gave his secretary a slip of paper and the latter soon returned 
with a check for $1,000. Mr. Lowry handed the check to one 
of the committeemen, saying: “Boys, I wish you the greatest 
success in your undertaking, and if you have any more trouble 
come back to me and I will give you,another boost.” Someone 
remarked: “Mr. Lowry, you are a pretty good Samaritan.” 
“O, no,” he replied, ‘We are all here to help one another and 
I am only thankful that I can do my share.” 

This incident was indicative not only of the prosperity Mr. 
Lowry had achieved, but was also characteristic of the man 
from the time that he got his fortune firmly established. No 
legitimate enterprise in the Twin Cities sought his aid in vain. 

While Mr. Lowry’s kindliness 





red tape, and cutting down ex- 
pense, nothing will be taken 
away from the individuality and 
standing of the various officers. 

It will be interesting to watch 
the working out of the two 
systems. 

SIMPLIFICATION. 


THOMAS LOWRY. 





Thomas Lowry, president of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie and of the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company, 
died at his home in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on February 4. 

Mr. Low y was one of the men 
who made possible the develop- 
ment of the Northwest by provid- 
ing it adequate transportation 
facilities when it was much more 
uncertain than it is now whether 
investments in the city traction 
lines and steam railways would 
pay. He ranked among the lead- 
ers of transportation and finance 
of the West and was a figure of 
no mean importance in the 
country at large and in Wall 
street. 

But it is notable that the men 
and the newspapers that have 
paid tribute to him have dwelt more on Lowry, the man, than 
on Lowry, the business man. Genial, witty, warm-hearted, 
generous and democratic without ostentation. he was one of 
the most lovable natures among the prominent business and 
railway men of the country. The Minneapolis Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 4 published a page of eulogies by his intimate friends 
in Minneapolis and elsewhere, and it is significant that re- 
peatedly in these tributes he is compared, becauze of his tall 
figure, his homely humor, and his gentle and generous char- 
acter, combined with great ability, to Abraham Lincoln. 

It is related that when Mr. Lowry first went to Minneapolis 
in 1867 he wore a worsted suit, worn threadbare, an old- 
fashioned, high plug hat, and carried a carpet bag. He first 
stopped at a boarding house kept by a widow. At the end of 
a week he walked in with his carpet-bag and said to his land- 
lady: “I have come to say ‘good-bye.’” She asked why he 
was leaving. He replied: “I cannot stand $8 a week.” It 
is said that when he arrived in Minneapolis to bezin building 








Thomas Lowry. 


and generosity stood out in the 
minds cf many of his acquaint- 
ances as his most marked char- 
acteristics, one of his friends 
says that the two traits that 
impressed him most were the 


man’s powers of _ persuasion 
and his memory for names and 
faces. 

His persuasiveness undoubt- 


edly was one of the elements in 
his success. It was of course a 
great aid to his success as a 
lawyer; and it was subsequently 
a factor in his success aS a 
financier. He got capital in 
many cases where a man with 
an equally good case but with 
fewer gifts of speech would have 
failed. As for his memory for 
faces and names, his friends 
say that, judged by the number 
of people he knew and remem- 
bered, he must have had more 
acquaintances than any other 
man in the United States. He 
was fond .of calling his friends 
and employees by their given 
names, and this tended to aug- 
ment his popularity with all 
grades of the service cn his rail- 
way and traction lines. 

Mr. Lowry was born in Logan 
county, Illinois, on February 
27, 1848. His early years were spent in hard work on a 
farm. After getting a common school education he entered 
Lombard University at Galesburg, Ill., but ill health forced 
him to leave before graduating. After spending a year in the 
country bordering the Missouri river, he began the study of 
law at Rushville, Ill. Immediately after his admission to the 
bar in 1867 he went to Minneapolis. He foresdw perhaps more 
clearly than any other man the future of the city and gradu- 
ally withdrew from the practice of law and invested his sav- 
ings in real estate. He rapidly became one of the largest owners 
and dealers in real estate in- the city. He also represented 
large investments in real estate that he had made for eastern 
capitalists whose confidence in the future of the city he had 
won. At the time cf the panic, in 1873, it was believed by 
Mr. Lowry’s friends that he was ruined, but they under. 
estimated his resources. He came through the panic with 
his fortune more firmly established than before. 

Ahont this time some citizens organized a puny street rail- 
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way company. Mr. Lowry, being a large owner of suburban 
real estate, was keenly interested in this project and soon be- 
came one of the largest holders of its stock and finally its 
dominant factor, representing not only his own holdings but 
those of eastern investors. He became president of the Min- 
neapolis street railway company in 1876 and ten years later 
was chiefly instrumental in consolidating the street railway 
lines in Minneapolis and St. Paul in the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company, of which he became president. Under his 
management this company became one of the best traction 
companies in the country, both in point of the service ren- 
dered to the public, and of financial strength. It was one of 
the pioneers in the adoption of electric traction, and it has 
been a pioneer among street railways in the fullness, clean- 
ness and honesty of its annual reports to stockholders. 

Mr. Lowry became a director in the Minneapolis, Sault Ste. 
Marie & Atlantic in 1886. In 1888 this road, the Minneapolis 
& St. Croix, the Minneapolis & Pacific and the Aberdeen, Bis- 
marck & Northwestern were .consolidated as the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and the next year Mr. Lowry was 
elected president of the consolidated property. He resigned 
in 1890, but was elected president again in 1891, and continued 
to hold that office until his death. In 1890 the road had a 
mileage of 788 miles. At the time of his death it was operat- 
ing 2,340 miles. Meantime it had been reconstructed into a 
first class property physically, and its shares from a merely 
nominal value had risen in the market until preferred sold 
normally for over 150 and common for more than 140. By the 
recent purchase of the control of the Wisconsin Central the 
road became one of the most important trunk lines in the 
Northwest, reaching the Twin Cities, Sault Ste. Marie, Duluth, 
Winnipeg and Chicago, and constituting a very important part 
of the system of the Canadian Pacific, by which it is controlled. 

The practical operation of the Soo, it is believed, was left 
chiefly to Mr. Lowry’s very competent officers, E. Pennington, 
vice-president and general manager, and W. L. Martin, second 
vice-president and traffic manager; but it was Mr. Lowry’s 
foresight and enterprise as a typical business man of the North- 
west, and his great ability as a financier, that made possible 
and gave direct:on to the work of those under him. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF BUREAU OF EXPLOSIVES. 





Secretary W. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New York City, has 
_ issued the annual report of the Chief Inspector of the Bureau 
for the Safe Transportation of Explosives and Other Dangerous 
Articles—the bureau maintained by the principal railways 
for the purposes named in the title. As our readers are 
aware, this bureau was established in 1907 by the action of 
prominent members of the American Railway Association. 
The president of the bureau is Dr. C. B. Dudley, chemist of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa. The other roads 
represented on the executive committee are: The Erie, the 
Reading, the Norfolk & Western, the New York Central, the 
Illinois Central, the Missouri Pacific, the Union Pacific, and 
the Grand Trunk. 

The number of roads in the bureau is 158, operatinz 202,186 
miles. During the calendar year the 22 inspectors and agents 
of the bureau made 7,413 inspections of factories, magazines 
and stations where explosives are handled, and about 1,000 
inspections of stations where inflammable articles (not ex- 
plosives) are handled. Four thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
two boxes of high explosives were condemned as unsafe for 
transportation. These were found in 197 shipments. The 
losses of lives and property by explosions and by accidents in 
transporting explosives by rail were very much less in 1908 
than in 1907. The laboratory maintained by the bureau has 
examined 778 samples of explosives and inflammables and ha3 
made reports on 542. Some of the examinations have brought 
out information which resulted in improvement in the manu- 
facture of the article tested. A half dozen pages of the report 
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are taken up with accounts of accidents, with a statement of 
the causes, so far as they could be ascertained. Appendix A 
gives the report of the chemist, C. P. Beistle, filling ten pages; 
and another appendix tells of the large number of addresses 
and lectures given to railway men and others by Chief In- 
spector Dunn and Special Agent Taylor. Special Agent Con- 
reye and the local inspectors have also given many addresses. 

The report contains full reprints of addresses given by 
Colonel Dunn and of the instructions to the local inspectors. 
These have been noticed heretofore in the columns of the 
Railroad Age Gazette. 





TEMPERANCE IN PRUSSIA. 

Some three years ago the Prussian Railway Minister issued 
orders forbidding large classes of employees, chiefly those 
engaged in train and switching and signal service, to take 
any alcoholic stimulant while on duty, or while waiting to 
go on duty.. A newspaper devoted to the interests of the 
employees sums up the results as follows: Without doubt, 
the men have gone to their work fresher and more capable, 
and have done their work more calmly, thoughtfully and 
willingly to the advantage of their own health and safety. 
Discipline has beer better; resistance to superiors and quar- 
rels among equals have decreased. There have been fewer 
cases of illness attributable to alcoholic excesses, and the 
younger employees especially have a realizing sense of their 
dangers. There has been no decrease in the number of em- 
ployees punished for drunkenness, but this has been due to 
the fact that such cases are much more strictly dealt with. 





RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE.* 





BY ARTHUR HALE, 
Chairman of the Committee on Car Efficiency of the American 
Railway Association. 

I have come here to ask you not to pass any of the bills 
you are considering covering what is called reciprocal demur- 
rage. 

The railways of this country are having a pretty hard time 
nowadays. They have had a hard time since the panic well 
over a year ago, and it looks as if the hard times would con- 
tinue, at least till next fall. There has been a great deal of 
criticism of the railways in the nation and in this state; a 
great deal has been said against the railways that we rail- 
way men don’t understand; but granting that it is all so, 
haven’t we taken our medicine like men, and is this the time 
to give us another dose? 

I am not going to burden you with figures showing the 
financial condition of the railways. I am a transportation 
man and I don’t know too much about finances. I only want 
to call your attention to these statements and diagrams show- 
ing the surplus cars—the idle cars in the country, and I am 
sure you will agree with me that the railways have suffered 
enough. 

You see there are over 300,000 cars idle, in addition to the 
cars in shops. That is about 15 per cent. of the whole. 

You will find on that diagram a record of the car situation 
in this country since January, 1907; since the middle of the 
great car shortage of 1906 and 1907. 

I understand that great car shortage began the agitation 
which led up to the introduction of these bills. It also led 
to the reports which show us what the car surplus is. Dur- 
ing that car shortage the American Railway Association ap- 
pointed the Committee on Car Efficiency, and the first duty 
of that committee was to ascertain what the shortage was 
and where it was. 

There had been a great deal of talk about the car shortage 





*Address before the Railroad Committees of the Nebraska Legislature, 
February 3, 1909. 
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before that, and each railway knew the situation on its own 
line, but no one knew what the total shortage was until Jan- 
uary 2, 1907. 

it was over 100,000 cars on that day, a very serious short- 
age. It increased to over 150,000 cars in February. It was 
reduced in the summer and then increased again till October. 
1907, and then the panic came. 

And since the panic there has been no shortage worthy the 
name. Our troubles have all been the other way. 

The surplus was over 400,000 last spring, and with the shop 
cars the cars that needed repairs, nearly one-third of the equip- 
ment of the country was idle. It is not so bad now, but we 
have about the same surplus as the one that scared us so 
last winter. 

I do not want you to think the only thing the railways did 
during the shortage was to get figures together. On the 
contrary, they exerted themselves in every way to increase 
their facilities and to use what they had to the best advan- 
tage. In especial they ordered cars, hundreds of thousands of 
them. Every car shop in the country was running full. The 
railways were paying the highest prices for cars and borrow- 
ing money to pay for them at the highest rates. And what 
is the result? Three hundred thousand idle cars. 

The last 300,000 cars the railways bought cost $300,000,000 
—the other facilities that came with them, engines, tracks 
and the like cost as much again. There is over half a billion 
dollars of useless expenditure by the railways incurred solely 
to postpone car shortage. With this showing I cannot believe 
that you will add another burden to what the railways are 
carrying already. 

For this reciprocal demurrage proposition would be a 
burden to the railways. It is reciprocal only in name. It 
does not give the railways one right or privilege that they 
do not already possess, which the courts have not confirmed 
to them again and again. On the other hand, it allows the 
shipper to collect of the railways certain fines in addition to 
any damage he may receive. I need not tell you, gentlemen, 
that whenever a railway actually damages a shipper by an un- 
reasonable failure to supply cars or move cars, the shipper can 
collect damages. These bills give the shipper a dollar or so 
per car per day extra whether he is damaged or not. And 
they call them reciprocal. 

The necessity of some sort of car demurrage is now ad- 
mitted by almost every one. The last car shortage would have 
been much worse if there had been no demurrage rules any- 
where, and it would have been somewhat relieved if the de- 
murrage rules had been more widely applicable. During the 
worst of the shortage there were thousands of cars of export 
freight standing at our ports because there was no demurrage 
on them. The congestion was worst at Galveston. It was so 
bad there that the railways there have now succeeded in caver- 
ing export freight with their demurrage rules and there will 
never be that trouble there again. But there are many other 
points that should be covered. 

The whole demurrage question is a serious one. The rail- 
ways are trying to get together on it, and the government 
bodies are taking it up. The National Association of Rail- 
road Commissioners has appointed a very able committee to 
consider the question. Mr. Lane, of the Interstate Commis- 
sion, is chairman and your Mr. Clarke represents Nebraska. 

*It is hoped that this committee will do much to bring the 
laws on this subject into line. 

For it is essential that if there are to be state laws on 
the subject they should be uniform. They cannot, of course, 
touch interstate business, but even on state business it would 
be unfortunate if, for instance, Iowa should give the man in 
Council Bluffs privileges which Nebraska does not give in 
Omaha. 

And this is not the only chance for discrimination offered 
in the bill. The bill gives the railway the right to pay a 
shipper a dollar a car a day whenever it likes. Let the favored 
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shipper only ask for moie cars than he wants or let him ship 
ahead of time so that the railway can delay the cars a litile, 
and what can stop such a legalized rebate? 

Recent legislation has done a good many things to the rail- 
ways, but it has done one thing for the railways and the 
honest shipper alike. It has wiped out rebating. Don’t, gen- 
tlemen, I urge you, pass a bill that will bring the rebate back. 

I hesitate before speaking of the future. A year ago I 
spoke on a similar occasion to a committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and I told them that I hoped good times 
would come back in the fall. I need not say that they did 
aot, but with all that, I cannot help feeling that good times 
must come again this fall. I want to see, and you want to 
see times that will start every industry and will put in use 
every one of our idle cars and more. I believe such good 
¢cimes are coming and I want the railways ready for them. 
The railways are standing still now—they don’t know what 
to expect, they want to buy cars, they want to extend their 
fines, but they don’t dare to. I think they ought to extend 
their lines. A study of the map of Nebraska shows that many 
railway lines ought to be extended if this state is to develop. 
You want those lines built, you want the railways to pluck 
up courage and prepare for the development that is sure to 
come. Why consider bills like this when you can join to help 
the railways to bring back good times? 





TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN DECEMBER.! 





Following is a list of tne most notable train accidents that 
occurred on the railways of the United States in the month of 
December, 1908. The monthly records are intended to in- 
clude usually only those accidents which result in fatal in- 
jury to a passenger or an omployee or which are of special 
interest to operating officers. They are based on accounts pub- 
lished in local daily newspapers, except in the cases of acci- 
dents of such magnitude that it seems proper to write to the 
railway manager for details or for information: 

TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES IN DECEMBER, 1908. 


Collisiuns. 
No. persons 





-—— Kind of —~ reported 

Date. Road. Place. Accident. Train. Ki''d. Inj‘d. 
76. G., C. & S. F....Haney. be. P.& P. 2 3 
*22. C. & A.-B. & O. .Chicago. xe. P.&P. 1 
24. Terminal ...... St. Louis. re. P. & P. 1 6 
25. Gt. Northern...EImira. be. P. & Ft. 1 4 
*28. Gt. Northern... .Mid Canon. be. Ft. & Ft. 8 4 

: Derailments. 

No. persons 

Cause Kind r--reported—, 

Date. Road. Place. of accident. of train. Kil'd. Inj'd. 
4. Rock Island ...Keers, Ark. d. switch. Pass. 2 2 
9. Nor. Pacific. ... McKenzie. b. rail. Pass. 0 11 
24. L. S. & M. S...Pleasant Lake. b. wheel. Pass. 0 5 
26. G. C. & Piedmt. Reidsville. unx. Pass. 0 12 
24. Nontherm .....« Lumber City. d.switch. It. 0 6 
29. Southern ..... Stokesland. ms. Pass. a 4 

Other Accidents. 

4. N. Y., O. & W..Middletown. boiler. It. 0 1 
12. Sou. Pacific... .Beaumont. boiler. Ft. 3 1 
24. L. S. & M. 8S... .Laporte. boiler. Ft. 1 1 


The trains in the butting coliision at Mid-Canon, Mont., on 
the twenty-eighth, were a northbcund freight and a work- 
train running south. The-.work-train consisted of an engine, 
pile driver and cabco-e, the caboose being in front and the 
engine at the rear. Six bridge carpenters in the caboose and 
a brakeman on the engine of the freight train were killed, and 
seven employees were slightly injured. The caboose immed- 
iately took fire and most of the wreck was burned up. The 
body of one of the men who were killed was destroyed in the 
fire. The collision was due to disregard of a “run-late’’ order 
by the northbound train. The order specified 1 hour 30 








1 Abbreviulious and marks used in Accident List 

re, Rear collision be, Butting collision xc, other collisions 
b, Broken——d. Defective——unf, Unforeseen obstruction——unx, 
unexplained——derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced switch 
ace. obst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction 
of track, etc. boiler, Explosion of boiler of locomotive on road—— 
fire, Cars burned while running P., or Pass., passenger train——F., 
or Ft., freight train (includes empty engines, work trains, etc.) As- 





























terisk, Wreck wholly or partly destroyed by fire———Dagger, One or 
more passengers killed. 
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minutes late, but the train was only 1 hour 10 minutes behind 
its time. 

The train derailed at Stokesdale, Va., on the twenty-ninth 
was southbound fast mail train No. 35, and the engine, baggage 
car and two mail cars were overturned. The switch leading to 
the Danville & Western track had been left misplaced, but it 
would appear that the fact should have been discovered by 
the engineman, as, according to the best evidence, the signal 
light showed red. The derailment occurred at 5.50 p.m. The 
engineman was killed, and the fireman and one postal clerk 
were injured. 

The train derailed at McKenzie, N. Dak., on the ninth is 
said to have been running at the rate of 50 miles an hour, 
and the cars were occupied by about 200 passengers, and yet 
the three day cars and three sleeping cars are said to have 
fallen down a bank without fatal results to any of the occu- 
pants. This fortunate result is attributed to the presence of 
a deep snow drift in which the cars lodged with so little shock 
that the couplings were not separated. 

A blocd curdling story of a wreck of 72 freight cars in a 
runaway at Addison, N. Y., on the twenty-fourth in which a 
factory and several passenger cars were said to have been de- 
stroyed by fire, is characterized by, an officer of the road as a 
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circles and drivers by larger ones. With the increase of 
wheels, this becomes a long expression, not quickly written. 
By the new method, truck axles are designated by Arabic 
figures and driving axles coupled by capital Roman letters, 
A for one, B for two and so on. Thus an engine with 10 
driving wheels coupled is designated simply by “E”’’; one with 
eight drivers coupled, a pony truck in front and a 4-wheeled 
truck behind by “1 D 2.” In case driving axles are not all 
coupled, the numbers coupled are given separately. For in- 
stance, a Webb three-cylinder compound, with pony truck in 
front, the driving axles not being coupled, is designated by 
“1 A A.” When there is more than one set of driving-axles 
coupled, each set is designated with “1” between them. 
Tkus a Mallet locomotive with two sets of three driving-axles 
ceupled is “C+C.” 





LOUISVILLE CAR WHEEL FOUNDRY. 





The Louisville Car Wheel and Railway Supply Co. was 
organized in 1871. It had the first car wheel plant south of 
the Ohio river, although some wheels had been made in 
ordinary soft iron foundries with the usual equipment of 
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Annealing Pits Served by Electric Hoist. 


gross exaggeration. There was a runaway of freight cars, but 
the damage was moderate and no one was seriously hurt. 

The only fatal electric car accident which we find in the 
newspapers in December was a butting collision at Worcester, 
Mass. One of the two motormen was killed and two other 
persons were badly injured. 





The German Railway Union has changed its method of 
designating classes of locomotives. Heretofore an American 


Iccomotive, four drivers with 4-wheeled truck in front, was 
designated as follows: 0 o O O; and others in a corresponding 
way, truck wheels, or rather axles with truck wheels, by small 





such foundries. The plant was quite small and was en- 
larged in 1882 to a capacity of 100 wheels a day, which 
was stretched from time to time until the capacity reached 
150 wheels per day, as it now stands. In 1907 they began 
the erection of a new plant, located some three miles from 
the old plant, and on the main line of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. 

The plant was designed and equipped by the Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, IJl., with their straight line 
system, similar in detail to that supplied the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. The building is of brick and steel con- 
struction throughout. The main building is 200 ft. long 
and 120 ft. wide, with a side bay of 30 ft. x 60 ft., containing 
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cupola and blower rooms. It is equipped with 15 floors of 25 
wheels per floor, making a total capacity of 375 per day. 

The cupola is a No. 10 Whiting, 96 in. in diameter, and 52 
ft. 6 in. high. It is lined to a diameter of 78 in. inside. This 
cupola will melt at a rate of 24 tons per hour. Locaied at 
the side of cupola is the blower or power room, equipped 
with a No. 12 Sturtevant positive blower and a Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co.’s air compressor with a capacity of 250 ft. 
of air per minute; both being driven with a 50 h.p., a.c. Gen- 
eral Electric motor. The charging floor, 30 ft. x 60 ft. is 
served by two 3-ton Whiting Pneumatic elevators, fitted with 
20-in. balanced air hoist. The floor is provided with four sets 
of tracks with a transfer car at each end, the idea being to 
provide for the storage of loaded cars before the heat; then 
to gradually work them off through the charging, machine, 
and then down to the ground floor for fresh charges. In 
front of the cupola is placed a Whiting pneumatic charging 
machine. 

This machine consists of a platform hinged at a level 
above the charging platform on the side toward the cupola, 
provided with a track for the charging ear in line with 
stationary tracks as shown. It has guard angles and a hoox 
for holding the car to the platform when being dumped. A 
dumping cylinder is properly supported by framing attached 
to the charging floor and pivoted to allow the alinement re- 











View Showing Ladle Truck at Cupola. 


guired. The piston rod is pivoted in a bracket attachced to the 
under side of the platform. The platform is built of struc- 
tural shapes and all joints are strongly riveted. The hinge 
pins are of ample size and arranged for easy removal and 
replacement. An apron plate is hinged to the platform and 
laps over an inclined chute in front of the cupola door. The 
controlling valve is located at any convenient point and is 
piped to the cylinder and connected with air supply. 

In operating, the car is run on the platform and the hook 
engaged with an eye attached to the car frame. Then the 
valve is opened to admit air into the operating cylinder and 
the platform is raised to the dumping position. Iron charges 
are put on cars with ends about 12 in. high, but open on 
both sides. Coke cars have their ends and sides enclosed, 
one side being fitted with a hinged door. 

By manipulating the valve, the charge may be distributed 
as desired.” The level of the charge must be maintained from 
3 ft. to 4 ft. below the level of the door sill to get the best 
results. 

The floor cranes are equipped with a balanced air hoist. 
This type of hoist having air under pressure on both sides 
of piston makes it especially suitable for molding floors, 
its action closely resembling that of a hydraulic hoist. The 
valves for these hoists are attached to the structural work 
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independent of the hoist and are of special heavy construc- 
tion to withstand the heavy usage necessary for this work. 

The core room and ovens are located in a separate build- 
ing 30 ft. wide and 80 ft. long. There are two core ovens 
with space for a third. One oven is 9 ft. wide x 16 ft. long, 
without side racks, and the other 13 ft. wide x 16 ft. long, 
with side racks; both being 8 ft. high. They are fitted with 








— 


View Showing Pneumatic Hoists for Flasks. 


counter-balanced sliding doors. Both are fired from a pit 
in the back. The heat from the fire-box being distributed by 
special arrangement of flues insures an equal distribution, 
the steam and gas escaping in stack from an opening located 
at the floor line. For firing up they are provided ‘with a 
damper located at top of oven which opens to allow the 
escape of smoke and closed as soon as they obtain a clear 
fire. Each oven is provided with two lines of tracks, and 


r en 
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Pneumatic Charging Machine. 


can accommodate 6 cars each. These cars are built of chan- 
nels, angles and plates, and are 4 ft. x 4 ft. 6 in., with per- 
forated plate shelves. This type of shelf makes it especially 
convenient for this class of work, making it easy for sliding on 
and off cores. In order to facilitate the handling of these 
cars, a transfer car is provided in front of the ovens. The 
annealing p:ts are served by two standard Whiting pitting 
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trolleys with built up structural frames, each trolley han- 
dling two wheels at once and thereby serving two rows of 
pits. They are each fitted with two 5-h.p., a.c. General Elec- 
tric motors. They are also fitted with the Whiting semi- 
automatic pitting tongs. : 

The operator’s platform, reservoir, ladle, the train distrib- 
uting iron, the hot wheel train delivering wheels to anneal- 
ing pits, are practically duplicates of equipment furnished 
the C. M. & St. P. 

The 3-phase, a.c., motors were supplied by the General 
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Plan and Elevations of Louisville Car Wheel Foundry. 
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Electric Company. The motors are distributed as follows: 
Reservoir ladle, 5 h.p.; ladle trains, 5 h.p.; hot wheel train, 
5 h.p.; pitting trolleys, two 5 h.p.; floor cranes, 15 h.p.; 
blower and compressor, 50 h.p. The power for this foundry 
is supplied by the Louisville Lighting Company. The struc- 
tural steel work was constructed and erected by the Sneath 
Architectural Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. 

The plant was designed and equipped by the Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, Ill, which make a 


specialty of complete foundry plants. 
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ELECTRIFICATION OF MELBOURNE SUBURBAN LINES.* 





BY CHARLES H. MERZ, M.INST.C.E. 
XIII. 

An accompanying table gives leading particulars of the 
existing rolling stock which is run in the present suburban 
service. The total number of bogie coaches is 305, and the 
total number of fixed wheel-base coaches, 316. 

Of this stock, neither the six nor four-wheeled stock with 
fixed wheel-base is at all suitable for the electric service, but 
such bogie stock as is constructed with all-steel underframes 
could be utilized, if it were not for its varying length which 
results in considerable variation both of weight and of seating 
accommodation. 

Coaches of different lengths are very undesirable, especially 
for multiple-unit working, the essence of which is uniformity 
among the different sections making up the train, as regards 
capacity and interchangeability of motor equipment. Further, 
as already stated, the maximum accommodation per ton weight 
of coach is secured by the longest practicable coach; for your 
suburban lines and with ordinary compartment doors opening 
outwards, the limit of length is about 60 ft. 

I have inspected the design and condition of this bogie stock 
in the sheds at Melbourne, and the chief mechanical engineer 
has handed me drawings showing in detail the construction 
(which is quite in line with the best current steam practice) 
and how it is proposed to lengthen the stock to the limiting 
dimension and, although certain alterations would be neces- 
sary in order to make the underframe suitable for carrying 
the electrical equipment with the clearances required, these 
are not calculated to increase the weight or to complicate the 
underframe to any appreciable extent. 

As a result of the discussion on these matters, which took 
place while I was in Melbourne, complete estimates of cost 
were got out by the chief mechanical engineer for lengthen- 
ing nearly all these coaches and for a corresponding strength- 
ening of the underframes and trucks and also for the provision 
of driving compartments. These estimates, summarized in 
a table, show that the carrying out of these alterations would 
be a much cheaper matter than building entirely new stock. 

If all the suitable bogie coaches given in the table of exist- 
ing stock, and also the 10 new coaches,* were dealt with in 
this way, there would be a total of 305 coaches, each capable 

Existing Suburban Rolling Stock.* 


Descrip- Av. seating 
Type of stock. tion. No. Length in ft. capacity. 
AA 155 45 61 
BB 29 45, 50 73 
oe, ems: fo | 21t 44, 45, 50 66 
ADad 82 45, 50 52 
[ BDbd 18 50 70 
{ A 36 30 . 2 
| I 220 24, 25%, 27%, 30 47 
BH 12 25% 50 
Fixed wheel-base..... + ABD 1 24 25 
BD 43 24, 26 26 
D 3 4 Van 
AB 1 30 50 


*Ten coaches completed subsequent to the report of the electrification 
committee and treated as additional stock (see table of costs of new 
rolling stock. alterations, etc.). 

+Excluding stock required for Frankston, St. Albans, Werribee and 


Eltham. 
*Ten ABab stock are not suitable for conversion. 


cf seating from 70 to 80 passengers, depending on whether 
motormen’s and guards’ compartments were required or not. 

Since a total of 496 coaches of this size would be required 
for the proposed service, there is, for Stage III, a balance of 
191 coaches to be provided, and these could all be of the new 
type referred to, or, if it be desired to provide corridor stock 
for all the country lines, there are 124 bogie coaches at present 
in use in this service which might be replaced by corridor 
stock and altered in the same way as the present suburban 
coaches for electric working, thus leaving only 67 new coaches 
to be provided. I assume that the latter course will be adopted 


*Abstract from the Report to the Victorian Railways Commissioners 
on the application of Electric Traction to the Melbourne Suburban Rail- 
way System. Published by the courtesy of the commissioners. 
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and give in a table a summary of the cost of carrying out 
the alterations. The amount to be credited to the country 
service for the loss of this stock is included in another table 
under “Additional rolling stock.” 

In order that a high schedule speed may be maintained, 
the advantage gained by the quick acceleration of the electric 
trains must not be lost in long stops at stations, and the 
public should be induced to assist the operation of the railway 
by entering and leaving trains as quickly as possible. It is 
in connection with this station stop that the outward swinging 
side-door stock is at some disadvantage as it is essential that 
the doors should be closed before the train leaves the platform. 


Cost of Lengtheniny and Altering Suburban Steam Stock. 
No. New class. Cost. 


2 Motor coach with 2 driving compartments Bg 
2 “e “ iii 2 “ “ ‘ 7 

73 nis rad “* 1 driving compartment. 33,393 

85 “ “ “ 1 ee “ 7,297 

21 Trailer coach with 1 - a 9,516 

¢ “ “ce “ | iad “ 4,009 

“ec “ “ “ “ 2,144 

60 ‘$f “without driving compartm’t. 24,747 

39 “ “ec “ “ “ 16,619 

10* “é “ “ “ “ 2,4 
305 | ee ee ee eer ee eet £142,332 





* Completed subsequent to Report of Electrification Committee and 
a ag - additional stock. See later table of “Cost of New Rolling 
ock, etc.” 


The duty of closing the carriage doors, at present devolving 
on the station staif, will be rendered more difficult by the 
higher acceleration. With an acceleration of .9 miles per 
hour per second and the maximum length of train proposed, 
the speed at which the last door will pass a point at the end 
of a 360-ft. platform, would be 21 miles per hour—too high 
to contemplate the effectual closing of swing doors from the 
platform. It must be arranged, therefore, either to close the 
doors before the train starts, or if with the present staff, this 

Cost of Lengthening and Aliering Country Steam Stock. 

No. New class. Cost. 

45 Motor coach with 1 driving compartment £25,039 
20 Trailer ‘“ cctay | ve i 10,721 
58 ee “without driving compartm’t. 29,176 

 & " - . . 458 

124 Total £65,394 
would mean increasing the stopping time required, to provide 
additional men at the more busy stations. This applies only 
at such times as six-coach trains are in service; on the ma- 
jority of the branches this would be during the heavy morn- 
ing and evening traffic only, and I recommend that such addi- 
tional! staff should be provided at such times and places. 

Alternative ways of dealing with the matter are either to 
close the doors autematically or to convert them from out- 
ward swinging doors to sliding doors. Neither of these meth- 
ods can, however, be recommended, the former on account of 
the complication, the latter on account of the cost. 

I therefore recommend that if any electrification scheme 
be proceeded with, such of the existing stock as is suitable 
for the purpose be lengthened and altered for the electric 
service and that on routes where this is used additional staff 
be provided at the busier stations during rush hours of traffic 
and that new stock be provided to make up the required 
number of coaches. In order, however, that ample experi- 
ence of the proposed new type of coach may be obtained before 
building it in’ large quantities, I consider sufficient coaches 
should te built to form two six-coach trains for Stage I of the 
conversion; this has been allowed for in the estimates. 

The existing trucks. vhile they can conveniently be made 
suitable for use as trailer trucks, are not suitable for carrying 
the motors themselves. I, therefore, recommend that new 
motor trucks be built according to the design discussed in 
Melbourne, and the cost of these is included in the tables 
showing cost of lengthening and altering steam stock. 

I have assumed that all the work in connection with the 
rolling steck for the electric service would be carried out in 
your own workshops. I have, howeyer, fully allowed in the 
estimates for the cost of this work, basing my figures on the 
information prepared by your chief mechanical engineer. 

(To be continued.) 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN FLEXIBLE STAYBOLTS.* 





BY H. V. WILLE, M. A.S. M. E. 

There is practically no literature on the subject of staybolts, 
and this is particularly true of flexible staybtolts. The increase- 
ing size and pressure of boilers make this subject of vital im- 
portance to railways and to those responsible for the man- 
agement of that type of boiler in which the firebox is stayed 
by a large number of bolts. The boiler of the consolidation 
locomotive, now the prevailing type in freight service, con- 
tains 1,000 bolts less than 8 in. long and about 300 of greater 
length. The large types of Mallet compound locomotives -now 








A 


Fig. 1—Flexible Spring Steel Staybolt. 





meeting with much favor have a much larger number, there 
being 1,250 short and 300 long bolts in locomotives recently 
constructed. In recent years some form of flexible staybolit, 
that is, one having a movauvie joint, has been very extensively 
used in the breaking zone of locomotive boilers, but their high 
cost and the difficulty of applying them, their rigidity from 
rust and scale, and the fact that their use throws an addi- 
tional service on the adjacent bolts because of lost motion, 
has militated against their more general use. 

It is well known that staybolts fail, not because of the ten- 
sional loads upon them, but from flexural stresses induced 
by the vibration resulting from the greater expansion of the 
firebox sheets than of the outside sheets, but notwithstanding 
the general acceptance of this theory, engineers have designed 
staybolts solely with respect to the tensional loads. It is quite 
general practice, it is true, to recess the bolts below the base 
of the thread, and this has effected a slight reduction in the 
fiber stress, but practically no effort has been made to design 
a bolt to meet the flexural stresses or even to calculate their 








Fig. 2—Flexible Spring and Regular Iron Bolts of Same 
Tensile Strength. 

magnitude. This is surprising in view of the simplicity of 

the calculations to which the ordinary formulae for flexure 


apply. 
Let F = fiber stress. N = deflection. 
E = modulus of elasticity. L = length. 
IJ = moment of inertia. W = load. 
D. = diameter. 
We then have 
W 2FI 
es DL (!) 
” we ; 
] * Broce @) 
substituting 
pn (3) 
SED CUCU 
Pr SED Nt 
aes ae (4) 


+Testing of Staybolt Iron. H. V. Wille, A. S. T. M., Vol. IV., 1904. 
*From a paper to be presented before the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 
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This formula shows that the stress increases in direct propor- 
tion to the diameter and decreases as the square of the dis- 
tance between the sheets. The application of the formula to 
service conditions gives the following stresses: 
Conditions: Bolt spacing, 4 in. centers. 
Assumed expansion, 4/100 in. 
Length of bolt, 6 in. 


Type Diameter of Bolt. Flexural Stress. 
ROO ae sc iew Sachin es ¥% in. 51,500 
LCM ereernca ae 1 os 45,000 
PMN eka << arena aaa aw as oo 39,400 
Spring steel....... 1-in. ends, ys-in. stem. 19,700 


Iron is universally employed in the manufacture of these 
bolts and it is not good practice to exceed a fiber stress of 12,- 
000 lb. per sq. in. It is apparent that staybolts in the zone 
which meets the expansion of the sheets are stressed above 
the elastic limit and must necessarily fail from fatigue. Frac- 
tures always originate at the outside sheet at the point where 
the bending moment due to the movement of the furnace 
sheets is greatest. The fractures are in detail, usually start- 
ing from the base of a thread and gradually extending inward. 





Fig. 3—Showing Manner in Which Plates Buckle With 
. Rigid Stays. 


Manufacturers of staybolt material have endeavored to 
minimize failures and to meet the unusual conditions of an 
iron stressed beyond its elastic limit by the supply of specially 
piled iron arranged with a view to breaking up the extension 
of the initial fracture. For this reason, iron piled with a cen- 
tral section of small bars and an envelop of flat plates has 
met with much success for this class of service. In a further 
effort to secure an iron specially adapted to this class of 
work various forms of shock, vibratory and fatigue tests have 
been imposed. No design has yet been produced, however, 
which permits the employment of material of elastic limit 
sufficiently high to resist the flexural stresses, although a 
large class of material particularly adapted to the purpose is 
available. 

It is obvious that the remedy does not lie in the use of a 
slow-breaking material, but in the employment of material of 
sufficiently high elastic limit to meet the conditions of ser- 
vice. It is also possible to reduce the diameter of the bolt 
greatly by the use of such a material, thus proportionately re- 
ducing the fiber stress in flexure. Staybolt material, however. 
must possess sufficient ductility to enable the ends to be readily 
hammered over to make a steam-tight joint and to afford ad- 
ditional security against pulling through the sheets. To meet 
these conditions the bolt illustrated in Fig. 1 has been de 
signed. The stem is of the same grade of steel as that used 
in the manufacture of springs. It is oil-tempered and will 
safely stand a fiber stress of 100,000 lbs. per sq. in. Its high 
elastic limit makes it possible to reduce the diameter to %4 or 
7-16 in. or even less. The ends are of soft steel, and it is thus 
possible to apply and head up the bolt in the usual manner. 
The employment of a stem of the diameter indicated reduces 
the fiber stress in flexure to less than one-half that in the ordi- 
nary type of bolt and it is of material capable of being stressed 
to a high degree. It has hitherto been impossible to employ 
in staybolts any of the steels containing chromium, nickel, 
vanadium or other metaloid possessing properties especially 
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adapted to this class of work, but these steels can readily be 
used in the stem of the bolt described. The stem of the bolt 
can be fiexibly secured to the end in one of the customary 
ways, but the flexibility of the bolt does not depend upon a 
flexible connection. A type of bolt with a relatively inflexible 
connection, usually one in which the stem screwed into the 
ends with a running fit, met with the most favorable consider- 
ation. Such a bolt is flexible as a spring is flexible, in that it 
can be deflected to meet the requirements of service without 
exceeding the elastic limit. In fact, the stem may be of a 
number of pieces, either of plates or small rods, thus increas- 
ing its flexibility. 

The actual breaking strength of the bolt sizes ordinarily 
employed is shown in the following statement. These bolts 
were recessed to the base of the thread and tested in the 
same form as that in which they are employed in service. 
For comparison the approximate weights of the usual length 
of bolt are also given. These weights are for bolts over the 
entire length, including the squared ends for screwing the 
bolts into the sheets. 


Actual 
Type Nominal Diameter Breaking Weight Vibrations 
a Se ie 32,500 20 oz. 6,000 | 
[i cts coke wes © % * 24,500 16 * 5,200 
Spring steel stem...1-in. ends, yg-in. stem. 32,000 alae 500,000 


ACTUAL BREAKING STRENGTH OF STAYBOLTS. 
The vibrating test was made by clamping one end of the 
bolt in a machine and revolving the other end through a 
radius of 3-32 in., the specimen being 6 in. long from the end 
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pansion, and of material which will not be stressed beyond 
the elastic limit in resisting these forces, will greatly assist 
in reducing the cost of boiler maintenance by eliminating 
broken staybolts and reducing the stresses in the furnace 
plates. If in addition the bolt has a smaller diameter the life 
of the furnace plates should be further increased, as such a 
bolt will interpose less obstruction to the circulation of the 
water in the water legs. 


TRACK CIRCUIT SIGNALS WITHOUT INSULATED 


JOINTS. 





A few months ago, the Hall Signal Company, New York, an- 
nounced a track circuit arrangement which does without in- 
sulated joints and which is applicable to electric railways 
without the use of reactance bonds; and now, the scheme hav- 
ing been in use on the Long Island road for six months or 
more, a description is issued. From this we make the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

With the advent of the electric locomotive the insulated 
joint became a difficult problem; for reasons of economy in 
installations of third rail systems, the running rails are used 
as conductors for the return of the propulsion current. With 
the standard track circuit with insulated joints it is necessary, 
if the running rails are to be thus used for the return power 
current, to supply reactance bonds to bridge the insulated: 
joints. 
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Fig. 1—Alternating Current Track Circuits—Long Island Railroad. 


of the right head to the center of the rotating head. A ten- 
sional load of 4,000 lbs. was also applied to the bolts. The 
best grades of iron bolts break on being subjected to from 
5,000 to 6,000 rotations, whereas the spring steel bolts were 
vibrated 500,000 times without failure, and on some of them 
the test was continued without failure to 1,000,000 vibra- 
tions. These tests demonstrated that the bolt is not stressed 
beyond the elastic limit under these severe conditions and 
that the probability of its failure in less severe conditions is 
very remote. 

The extent of the expansion which can take place in the fire- 
box of a boiler can readily be calculated. 

Distance between staybolts, 4 in. 

Temperature of inside sheet, 400 deg. Fahr. 

Temperature of outside sheet, 100 deg. Fahr. 

Coefficient of expansion, 0.0000066. 
Then the expansion between two bolts will equal: 0.0000066 x 
(400 — 100) « 4— 0.0079, and each bolt will deflect 0.00395 
in. It has been shown that this amount of deflection will 
stress the usual type of bolt beyond the elastic limit. In 
practice, however, one bolt may hold rigidly, throwing the 
entire deflection on the adjacent bolt, or neither bolt may de- 
flect and the sheet will then buckle. Under this condition the 
neutral axis will assume the form ABC, Fig. 3, and the length 
AB will equal 2.00395 in. and the sheet. will buckle to an ex- 
tent, BD= 4/2.00395°—~?_ = 0-125 in. It is obvious that the 
repetition of a force sufficient to buckle a sheet % in. must 
ultimately lead to a crack in the furnace sheets. If, however, 
the bolt deflects, allowing the sheet to normally expand, the 
latter will be relieved of these extraneous loads. A bolt of 
sufficient flexibility to defiect under the forces following ex- 


The system here described does not require the use of 
either insulating joints or reactance bonds. It was put in 
service on the Rockaway Beach Division of the Long Island 
Railroad in June, 1908, between Ramblersville and The Raunt 
station. On this line the electric trains are operated by the 
third rail system, with 500 volt D. C. current as the operating. 
power. At the sub-stations an A. C. current is transformed 
from 6,600 volts, 25 cycles, to 2,200 volts A. C., 25 cycles, at 
which voltage it is carried through the different sections of 
the road where automatic signals are used, on two No. 2 bare 
copper wires, for the signal supply current. As the territory 
through which the new signals were installed is on a trestle 
over Jamaica Bay, it was considered objectionable to use a 
high voltage, and accordingly a step-down transformer of 3 
K. W. capacity was placed in the signal supply line at the 
west end of the trestle, to reduce the voltage to 220, 
which is the voltage used for the signal supply for the 
new system. The blocks are approximately 2,700 feet in 
length, and home and distant signals are used as on other 
sections of the road. 

At each signal location, a storage battery of five cells in du- 
plicate of the Standard Electric Accumulator Company’s bat- 
tery, charged from the third rail through resistances, is used 
for the operation of the motors and slots. At one of the signal 
locations, however, the storage battery is not used, but in its 
place is substituted a rectifier of special design, which is con- 
nected to the A. c. supply through the regular relay trans- 
former, which provides direct current at 12 volts for the 
operation of the motors and slot magnets at this location. 

By the use of this rectifier, a direct current supply is pro- 
vided from the same A. c. source as that used for the track 
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circuit, which allows the use of standard signal apparatus with 
D. C. motors and slot coils. 

; Figure 1 shows the arrangement for the operation of the 
“track circuit. At each signal location, two No. 4-0 copper cross 
bonds connect the rails, forming a short circuit between the 
rails at these points. At the center of each block there is a 
track transformer, the primary of which is connected to the 
signal supply wires and the secondary to the two rails. This 
supplies A. C. current at 25 cycles, at approximately 4 volts, to 
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Fig. 2—Section Through Induction Coil. 
the track. The path for this current is from secondary con- 
nection a to rail b, cross konds ¢, rail d, connection e, to other 
side of the transformer secondary. At the same time a current 
of equal value passes from the secondary connection a, rail 
b-1, cross-bonds c-1, rail d-1, to the transformer; so that the 
A. C. current passes continuously through both rails through- 
out the block. At each end of the block, a coil of wire is placed 
along the rails with its terminals connected to the armature 
of an A. c. relay of the two circuit type. This coil is composed 
of 40 turns of No. 10 insulated copper wire, wound contin- 
uously, as in a transformer or magnet coil, along and between 
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rent is carried through the armature winding of the two-circuit 
relay, R. This action on the coil is the same as the action 
of a transformer; the rails through which the initial current 
passes constitute the primary of the transformer, the angles 
and clamps form the core, and the coil forms the secondary of 
the transformer. The fields of the relay are connected directly 
to the main signal supply wires through a field transformer, 
which reduces the supply from 220 volts to 55 volts, and in 
addition to supplying a. c. current at 25 cycles, 55 volts, to the 
fields of the relays at this location, also provides current at 
the same voltage, for the rectifier. 


The relay is designed on the principle of the 
D’Arsonval type of electrical instrument, with a 
moving coil enclosed in a_ stationary field. The con- 


tact fingers of the relay are attached to the moving coil or 
armature, and in order to have a closed contact, it is necessary 
to have a current of the same frequency pass through both 
field and armature coils in synchronism. As the a. c. current 
from the supply at 25 cycles passes through the field coils 
continuously, the operation of the relay is dependent upon 
the current from the same source, through the track coils. A 
train entering a block, as at A, Fig. 1, cuts off the supply of 
track coil B, which is supplied from track transformer C, and 
in consequence the armature of track relay R is de-energized 
and the contact opens. As the train proceeds in the block and 
approaches the center, where the connections are made to the 
track transformer, this transformer is short-circuited to such 
an extent that the relay S at the opposite end of the block, as 
well as relay R, is de-energized, and its front contacts open. 
The signal circuit, diagram of which is shown in Fig. 3, 
is a normally clear wire circuit with home and distant con- 
trol. The wire for each home signal is carried the whole length 
of the home block in order that the home signal may be con- 
trolled by the relay at each end of the block, in series circuit. 
The breaking of a cross bond causes the signal to go to stop 


























Fig. 3—Signal Circuits for Hall Automatic Block Signals—Long Island Railroad. 


the rails. The wire is protected from mechanical injury by 
angle irons along the rails and clamped to them; and by wood 
trunking between the rails. Angle irons are also clamped to 
the outside of the rails. These angle irons, in addition to 
forming protection to the coils, increase their electrical effi- 
ciency by providing a core. A sectional view of the rail, coil 
and angles is shown in Fig. 2. The coil is 13 feet 6 inches in 
length, and is made of well insulated flexible wire, the in- 


sulation being impregnated with a weatherproof com- 
pound. This coil can be placed between = track 
joints when the ordinary 30 ft. rails are used. Where the 


coil passes between the rails, it is placed below the base of the 
rail, and so that the top of the trunking which protects it is 
no higher than the top of the ties, providing ample protection 
from mechanical injury from parts dragging from cars. 

The a. c. current which passes along rails induces a cur- 
rent of the same frequency in the coil, and this induced cur- 





because the circuits from the transformers on each side of 
the bond are thus broken. When, however, a train is between 
two adjacent track transformers it completes a circuit from 
each. The connections of the transformers and relays are 
made in such a manner that the train approaching the broken 
bond clears the signal in advance, but the current to the train 
from a source to the rear will not give a clear indication. Pro- 
tection against broken rails is also afforded on both rails, 
since a break in a rail will cut off the supply to the track coil 
at one end of the block and de-energize the relay at that end. 
The proprietors say that it is also feasible with this system 
to cross-bond between tracks on a two-track or four-track road 
at each signal location without interference with the operation 
of the system or the protection afforded by it. 

The amount of energy consumed for each track circuit will 
vary according to the length of section, condition of ballast, 
etc. On this installation the track transformer delivers 30 
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amperes at 3.3 volts or 99 volt amperes, and the field trans- 
formers deliver 2 amperes at 55 volts or 110 volt amperes. The 
power factor of the transformers, however, is low, and the 
actual consumption of energy for each section is only approxi- 
mately 90 watts. 

This system is equally applicable to steam roads. 

This track circuit was originated by C. J. Coleman, the de- 
signer of the Hall electro-gas signal. 





HIGH STEAM-PRESSURES IN LOCOMOTIVE SERVICE.* 





BY W. F. M. GOSS. 
Dean of the College of Engineering, University of Illinois. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 


The results of the study concerning the value of high steam- 
pressures in locomotive service, the details of which are pre- 
sented in succeeding pages, may be summarized as follows: 

1. The results apply only to practice involving single-ex- 
pansion locomotives using saturated steam. Pressures specified 
are to be accepted as running pressures. They are not neces- 
sarily those at which safety valves open. 

2. Tests have been made to determine the performance of a 
typical locomotive when operating under a variety of condi- 


tions with reference to speed, power and steam-pressure. The 
results of one hundred such tests have been recorded. 
3. The steam consumption under normal conditions of run- 
ning has been established as follows: 
Boiler pressure 120 lbs., steam per indicated horse-power hour 29.1 Ibs. 
“ “ 140 “ oe “ oe o“ “ o7.7 “ 
“ “ 160 oe oe “ of “ “ 26.6 iT3 
“oe 180 “ “ a “ee “ “ °26.0 Ltd 
“oe 200 “oe a “ oe “ “ 95.5 Lid 
‘ Ld 220 “ “ ““ id oo “ 25.1 Td 
“ 240 “ “ “ oe “ “ 24.7 iii 
4. The results show that the higher the pressure, the 


smaller the possible gain resulting from a given increment of 
pressure. An increase of pressure from 160 to 200 lbs. results 
in a saving of 1.1 lb. of steam per horse-power hour, while a 
similar change from 200 lbs: to 240 lbs. improves the perform- 
ance only to the extent of 0.8 lb. per horse-power hour. 

5. The coal consumption under normal conditions of run- 
ning has been established as follows: 


Boiler pressure 120 Ibs., . 
a) “ 140 a 


coal per indicated horse-power hour 
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6. An increase of pressure from 160 to 200 lbs. results 
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saving of 0.16 lbs. of coal per horse-power hour, while a simt . 


Far change from 200 to 240 lbs. results in a saving of but 0.12 
Ibs. 

7. Under service conditions, the improvement in perform- 
ance with increase of pressure will. depend upon the degree 
of perfection attending the maintenance of the locomotive. 
The values quoted in the preceding paragraphs assume a high 
order of maintenance. If this is lacking, it may easily happen 
that the saving which is anticipated through the adoption of 
higher pressures will entirely disappear. 

8. The difficulties to be met in the maintenance both of 
boiler and cylinders increase with increase of pressure. 

9. The results supply an accurate measure by which to de- 
termine the advantage of increasing the capacity of a boiler. 
For the development of a given power, any increase in boiler 


*The Report on High Steam Pressures in Locomotive Service issued 
by the Carnegie Institution, of Washington, as Serial No. 66, is a pub- 
lication of 144 pages dealing with a research which was carried on in 
the laboratory of Purdue University during the writer’s connection with 
that university. It illustrates and describes the locomotive and other 
apparatus employed, and presents in tabulated and graphical form the 
full record of. observed and derived results. In this review, the text of 
the report has been freely quoted, and the conclusions and arguments 
by which they are sustained appear as given in the original publication. 
The review, therefore, takes the form of a résumé of the research and 





its results, the complete record of which is available elsewhere. In the 
editorial work incident to the preparation of this review Paul Diserens 
has had an important share. 
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capacity brings its return in improved performance without 

adding to the cost of maintenance or opening any new avenues 
_for incidental losses. As a means to improvement, it is more 

certain than that which is offered by increase of pressure. 

10. As the scale of pressure is ascended, an opportunity to 
further increase the weight of a locomotive should in many 
cases find expression in the design of a boiler of increased 
capacity rather than in one for higher pressures. 

11. Assuming 180 lbs. pressure to have been accepted as 
standard, and assuming the maintenance to be of the highest 
order, it will be found good practice to utilize any allowable 
increase in weight by providing a larger boiler rather than by 
providing a stronger boiler to permit higher pressures. 

12. Wherever the maintenance is not of the highest order, 
the standard running pressure should be below 180 lbs. 

13. Wherever the water which must be use’ in boilers con- 
tains foaming or scale-making admixtures, best results are 
likely to be secured by fixing the running pressure below the 
limit of 180 lbs. 

14. A simple locomotive using saturated steam will render 
good and efficient service when the running pressure is as low 
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as 160 lbs.; under most favorable conditions, no argumentris 
to be found in the economic performance of the engine which 
can justify the use of pressures greater than 200 lbs. 


High Steam-Pressures in Locomotive Service. 


I. THE RESEARCH AND THE MEANS EMPLOYED IN ITS ADVANCE- 
MENT. 


1. Steam-Pressures in Locomotive Service.—For many years 
past there has been a gradual but nevertheless a steady in- 
crease in the pressure of steam employed in American locomo- 
tive service. Between 1860 and 1870 a pressure of 100 lbs. per 
sq. in. was common. Before 1890 practice had carried the 
limit beyond 150 lbs. At the present time 200 lbs. is most 
common, but an occasional resort to pressures above this limit 

, Suggests a disposition to exceed it. 

High steam-pressure does not necessarily imply high power. 
It is but one of the factors upon which power depends. The 
forces which are set up by the action of the engine are as 
much dependent upon cylinder volume as upon boiler-pressure, 
and when the pressure is once determined the cylinders may 
be designed for any power. The limit in any case is to be 


found when the boiler can no longer generate sufficient steam 
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to supply them. The relation between pressure and power is 
therefore only an indirect one. But anything which makes 
the boiler of a locomotive more efficient in the generation of 
steam, or the engines more economical in their use of steam, 
will permit an extension in the limit of power. If, for ex- 
ample, it can be shown that higher steam-pressure promotes 
economy in the use of steam, higher steam-pressure at once 
becomes an indirect means for increasing power. The fact to 
be emphasized is that an argument in favor of higher steam- 
pressures must concern itself with the effects produced upon 
the economic performance of the boiler or engine. 

2. Preparations for an EHaperimental Study.—lIn view of 
the facts stated, and with the hope of ascertaining a logical 
basis from whicn to determine what the pressure should be for 
a simple locomotive, using saturated steam, it was long ago 
determined to undertake an experimental study of the prob- 
lem upon the testing plant of Purdue University. A few ex- 
periments involving the use of different steam-pressures in 
locomotive service were made at Purdue as early as 1895, but 
as the boiler of the locomotive then upon the testing-plant was 
not capable of withstanding pressures greater than 150 lbs., 
these early tests were limited in their scope.* The matter 
was, however, regarded as of such importance that in design- 
ing a new locomotive for use upon the plant, a pressure of 
250 lbs. was specified—a limit which then was and still is con- 
siderably in advance of practice. Thus equipped, an elaborate 
investigation was outlined, involving a series of tests under 
six different pressures, representing a sufficient number of 
different speeds and cut-offs to define the performance of the 





Fig. 7—Outline Elevation of Locomotive. 


locomotive under a great range of conditions. But the ex- 
pense of operating the locomotive under very high steam- 
pressures proved to be so great that the limited funds which 
could be devoted to the operations of the laboratory, in com- 
bination with the demands of students, which could be most 
easily satisfied by work under lower pressures, made it im- 
practicable for a time to proceed with the work. A grant 
from the Carnegie Institution of Washington was announced 
late in the fall of 1903. The first test in the Carnegie series 
was run February 15, 1904, and the last August 7, 1905. A 
registering counter attached to the locomotive shows that be- 
tween these dates the locomotive drivers made 3,113,333 revo- 
lutions, which is equivalent to 14,072 miles. 

3. The Tests.—The tests outlined included a series of runs 
for which the average pressure was to be, respectively, 240, 
220, 200, 180, 160 and 120 lbs., a range which extends far below 
and well above pressures which are common in present prac- 
tice. It was planned to have the tests of each series suffi- 
ciently numerous to define completely the performance of the 
engine when operated under a number of different speeds and 
when using steam in the cylinders under several degrees of 
expansion. As far as practicable, each test was to be of suf- 
ficient duration to permit the efficiency of the engine and 
boiler to be accurately determined, but where this could not 
be done cards were to be taken. A precise statement of the 
conditions under which, in the development of this plan, the 
tests were actually run, is set forth diagrammatically in Figs. 
1 to 6 accompanying, in which vertical distances represent 





*Results of these tests will be found published in Locomotive Per. 


formance, John Wiley & Sons. 
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speed, and horizontal distances the point of cut-off as de- 
termined by the notch occupied by the latch of the reverse 
lever, counting from the center forward. Each complete 
circle in these diagrams represents an efficiency test, and each 
dotted circle, a shorter test under conditions involving the 
development of power in excess of that which could be con- 
stantly sustained. The numerals within the circles refer to 
the laboratory numbers by which the several tests are identi- 
fied. 

4. The locomotive upon which the tests were made is that 
regularly employed in the laboratory of Purdue University, 
where it is known as Schenectady No. 2. It was ordered of 
the Schenectady Locomotive Works in 1897. In selecting a 
second locomotive which should serve the purposes of the 
Purdue testing-plant, it was decided to have the boiler of sub- 
stantially the same capacity as that of the locomotive previ- 
ously employed in the laboratory and which in later years has 
been known as Schenectady No. 1. In some other respects the 
new locomotive differed from its predecessor. Its boiler was 
designed to operate under pressures as high as 250 lbs., a limit 
which was then 25 per cent. higher than the maximum em- 
ployed in practice. Horizontal seams are butt-jointed with 
welt strips inside and out, and are sextuple-riveted. The de- 
sign of its cylinders and saddle is such as readily to permit 
the conversion of the simple engine into a two-cylinder com- 
pound. The driving-wheels of the new lvcomotive are of 
larger diameter than those of Schenectady No. 1. 

The principal characteristics of the locomotive are as fol- 
lows: 
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5. An Alternative for Higher Steam-pressures.—Previous 
publications from the Purdue laboratory have shown the pos- 
sibility under certain conditions of finding a substitute for 
very high boiler-pressures in the adoption of a boiler of larger 
capacity, the pressure remaining unchanged. If, for example, 
in designing a new locomotive, it is found possible to allow 
an increase of weight in the boiler, as compared with that of 
some older type of machine, it becomes a question as to 
whether this possible increase in weight should be utilized by 
providing for a high-pressure or for an increase in the extent 
of heating-surface. The results of tests, supplemented by 
facts concerning the weight of boilers designed for different 
pressures and for different capacities, supply the data neces- 
sary for an analysis of this question. Such an analysis is pre- 
sented elsewhere. (See Chapters VI. and ViI.) 

(To be continued.) 
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THE VALUATION OF RAILWAYS. 





IV. 


In the opinion of the Court of Common Pleas with respect 
to the constitutionality of the Pennsylvania 2-cent fare law, 
it was held that a public service corporation is entitled to a 
return of not less than the legal rate of interest. 

By implication the Massachusetts law establishes a rate of 
10 per cent.: 

“ . . . The Commonwealth may, at any time during 
the continuance of the charter of a railway corporation after 
the expiration of twenty years from the opening of its road 
for use, purchase of the corporation its road and all its fran- 
chise, property, rights and privileges by paying therefor such 
amount as will reimburse to it the amount of capital paid in, 
with a net profit thereon of ten per cent. a year from the 
time of the payment thereof by the stockholders to the time of 
the purchase.” (Revised Laws, Chap. III., Sec. 6.) 

The New York law specifies a rate of 10 per cent.: 

“The legislature may, when any such railroad shall be 
opened for use, from time to time, alter or reduce the rate of 
freight, fare or other profits upon such road; but the same 
shall not, without the consent of the corporation, be so re- 
duced as to produce with such profits less than ten per centum 
per annum on the capital actually expended; nor unless on an 
examination of the amounts received and expended, to be 
made by the board of railway commissioners, they shall ascer- 
tain that the net income derived by the corporation from all 
sources, for the year then last past, shall have exceeded an 
annual income of ten per cent. upon the capital of the cor- 
poration actually expended.” (Laws of New York, 1890, Chap. 
565, Sec. 38.) 

The laws of Virginia provided for a rate of from 10 to 15 
per cent.: 

“When the net profits of any company heretofore or here- 
after incorporated, which may be governed by this chapter, 
shall be such that, but for this section, dividends might be 
declared out of the said profits exceeding the rate of fifteen per 
centum per annum on the capital stock invested, laws may be 
passed for reducing the tolls of the company. But no law 
shall reduce the tolls so as to prevent dividends of fifteen 
per centum per annum, within thirty years from the time the 
first dividend of profits of the said company was declared, or 
so0 as to prevent dividends of twelve ‘er centum per annum 
after the said thirty years and before fifty years from the 
same time, or so as to prevent dividends of ten per centum 
per annum after the said fifty years.” (Code of Virginia, 1887, 
Chap. LI., Sec. 1242.) 


Some of the laws bearing upon this point have been re- 
pealed; but it is a consensus of opinion that is sought, rather 
than the law. It seems probable that a 10 per cent. rate of in- 
come from such a business undertaking is not excessive, and 
it is doubtful if capital would be available in quantity for 
transportation uses if a minimum substantially lower were 
definitely established. 

When, it is asked, should a carrying company be privileged 
to realize a stated equitable rate of return—when traffic is 
moving in large volume and when the stimulus of diminished 
rates is least needed, or when business is in a depressed con- 
dition and when an advance in rates might be highly injurious 
in its effects? The obvious answer to this question is, at 
neither of these extremes, but at a mean between them. In 
years of prosperity a surplus should be created, to be drawn 
upon in times of depression and relative inactivity. Thus with 
the growth of traffic will a general and continuous reduction 
in transportation charges be possible, without violent fluctua- 
tion, until the capacity of the transportation system is reached 
and a minimum cost of rendering the service is established. 

It is pertinent to inquire what a valuation of the railways 
is likely to show—whether nominal capitalization is greater 
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or less than actual investment. President Roosevelt in his 
speech at Indianapolis May 30, 1907, said: 

“There has been much wild talk as to the extent of the 
overcapitalization of our railways. The census reports on the 
commercial value of the railways of the country, together with 
the reports made to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the railways on their cost of construction, tend to show that 
as a whole the railway property of the country is worth as 
much as the securities representing it, and that in the con- 
sensus of opinion of investors the total value of stock and 
bonds is greater than their total face value, notwithstanding 
the ‘water’ that has been injected in particular places. The 
huge value of terminals, the immense expenditures in recent 
years in double tracking, improving grades, roadbeds, and 
structures, have brought the total investments to a point where 
the opinion that the real value is greater than the face value 
is probably true. No general statements such as this can be 
accepted as having more than a generul value; there are many 
exceptions; but the evidence seems ample that the great mass 
of our railway securities rest upon safe and solid foundations; 
if they fail in any degree to command complete public confi- 
dence, it is because isolated instances of unconscionable stock- 
watering and kindred offenses arouse suspicion, which natur- 
ally extends to all other corporate securities so long as simi- 
lar practices are possible and the tendency to resort to them 
is unrestrained by law. While there have been many in- 
stances of gross and flagrant stock inflation, and while, of 
course, there remain cases of overcapitalization, yet when the 
statistice of the weaker roads, the overcapitalized roads, are 
combined with those of the stronger roads, and considered in 
the aggregate, in my judgment they will not be found to im- 
pair the wholesome financial standing and position of the 
railways as a whole; and while those railway owners and 
managers who have enriched themselves by loading their 
properties with securities representing little or no real value 
deserve our strongest condemnation, on the other hand our 
hearty commendation is due those owners and managers— 
representing, I believe, the large majority—who have year 
after year worked faithfully, patiently, and honestly in build- 
ing up our great system of railways, which have knitted 
together in close commercial and social intercourse widely 
removed sections of the country and stand second only to the 
great business of agriculture itself in contribution to national 
growth and development.” 

Mr. Taft, in his Cincinnati address, alluded to above, gave 
this expression of his views: 

“,. . . ‘Lake for instance the socalled ‘physical valu- 
ation of railways.’ It is clear that the sum of all rates or re- 
ceipts of a railway, less proper expenses, should be limited 
to a fair profit upon the reasonable value of its property, 
and that if the sum exceeds this measure, it ought to be re- 
duced. The difficulty in enforcing the principle is in ascer- 
taining what is the reasonable value of the company’s prop- 
erty, and in fixing what is a fair profit. It is clear that the 
physical value of a railway and its plant is an element to be 
given weight in determining its full value; but as President 
Roosevelt in his Indianapolis speech and the Supreme Court 
have in effect pointed out, the value of the railway as a going 
concern, including its good will, due to efficiency of service and 
many other circumstances, may be much greater than the 
value of its tangible property, and it is the former that meas- 
ures the investment on which a fair profit must be allowed. 
Then, too, the question what is a fair profit is one involving 
not only the rate of interest usually earned on normally safe 
investments, but also a sufficient allowance to make up for 
the risk of loss both of capital and interest in the original 
outlay. These considerations will have justified the company 
in imposing charges high enough to secure a fair income on 
the enterprise as a whole. The securities at market prices will 
have passed into the hands of subsequent purchasers from the 
original investors. Such circumstances should properly affect 
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the decision of the tribunal engaged in determining whether 
the totality of rates charged is reasonable or excessive. To 
ignore them might so seriously and unjustly impair settled 
values as to destroy all hope of restoring confidence and for- 
ever to end the inducement for investment in new railway 
construction which, in returning prosperous times, is sure to 
be essential to our material progress. 

“T am confident that the fixing of rates on the principles 
suggested above would not materially impair the present 
market values of railway securities in most cases, for I be- 
lieve that the normal increase in the value of railway prop- 
erties, especially in their terminals, will more than make up 
for the possible overcapitalization in earlier years. In some 
cases, doubtless, it will be found that overcapitalization is 
made an excuse for excessive rates, and then they should be 
reduced; but the consensus of opinion seems to be that the 
railway rates generally in this country are reasonably low. 
This is why, doubtless, the complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against excessive rates are so 
few as compared with those against unlawful discrimination in 
rates between shippers and between places. me eK 

Perhaps it will be objected that these opinions are too gen- 
eral; that after all they may be little more than mere haz- 
ards, and that therefore they are of little if any real import- 
ance. Confessedly, they are only general in their nature; 
under the conditions of the present no similar expression can 
be more. Whether they are intelligent estimates, meriting 
reliance pending ascertainment of their accuracy, the further 
availab'e indications will go far in determining. The sub- 
joined table is commended to the study of the reader: 
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ing at the end of a given year as if they had been issued at 
the beginning of the year (resorted to in order to show all 
the figures relating to one year on a single line), is not en- 
tirely proper, and if so the criticism will be accepted. Never- 
theless many mortgages provide for the completion of con- 
struction by sections before bonds are released by the trustees; 
it frequently occurs that issues are made to reimburse the 
treasury for expenditures made months, or it may be years, 
in advance; and as the object is to illustrate the operation 
of a principle rather than definitely to establish a fact, the 
point is not highly important. 

The review for nine years upon the premises specified leads 
to one or more of the following conclusions: 

1. That the railways of the country, in their entirety, are 
not earning an equitable return upon their bona fide invest- 
ment. 

2. That fictitious value in the capital stock of railways, 
in their entirety, has long since given place to actual value, 
it would appear considerably in excess of par. 

3. That 10 per cent. of capital invested is an excessive 
annual return for an enterprise of like hazard. 

4. That the railways have been guilty of the flagrant and 
reckless dissipation of their resources. 

There is reason to infer that both conclusions 1 and 2 are 
justified. As regards conclusion 4, it is doubtful if ‘abuses of 
this character have been practised or permitted on a scale 
that would materially affect the combined results. 

Finally, the probabilities as regards the correctness of the 
hypothesis that in 1898 one-half of the nominal value of rail- 
road stocks was fictitious rest, in no small measure, upon the 
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Interest on Total Return of Balance, 10 
monte. eaten, bonds, notes, Dividends on int. and divs. 10 per cent. on per ct. return 

Year Sto Total capital. ete. stocks. disbursed. Assumed cost. assumedcost. undisbursed. 
1898.. . $5,060, 763, 613 $4, 236, 104; 163 $9,297, 167, 776 $244,652,659 $83,995,384 $328,648,043 $7,178,965,695  $717,896,570  $389,248,527 
1899... 5,124,528,304 4,30 i, 513, 427 9,432.04 41, 731 248,760,382 94,273,796 343,034,178 7,667,533, 545 766,753,355 423,719,177 
1900... 5,172,623,990 4,375,360,621 9,547,984, 611 247,911,177 118,624,409 366,535,586 8,173,272,005 817,327,201 450,791,615 
1901... 5,412,750,189 4, 069, 898,993 9,482,649, ray 258,121,380 131,626,672 389,748,052 8,711,459,005 871,145,901 481,397,849 
1902... 5,611,608,220 4,314,055,951 9, 925, pe 268,012,950 157,215,380 425,228,330 9,513,793,364 951,379,336 526,151,006 
1903... 5,924,3862,481 4,357, "235, 824 10,281,598, 305 277,891,209 166,176,586 444,067,795 10,374,288,567 1,037,428,857 593,361,062 
1904... 6,314,753,108 4,397,040,970 10, pt 794, 078 296,063,447 183,754,236 479,817,683 11,377,942,829 1,137,794,283 657,976,600 
1905.. ier tre are © 484 504.5 943 11,167,105, 992 806.255.284 188,175,151 494.430,435 12/447, 499,357 1,244,749,936 750.319,501 
1906. 7,125,356.355 4,546,584,294 11. ere, 940.649 316, 990, 830 213,555,081 580,545,911 13,671,613.839 1,367,161,384 836,615.473 
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,464,659,318 $1,337,396, 695 $3, 802,056,013 


$14,508,229,312 $8,911,636,823 $5, 109.3 580.8 810 








Balance of 10 per cent. returned undisbursed Drier eiereraom $5,109,580,810 


This amount is sufficient to extinguish 
Assumed inflation at 50 per cent “in $4, 236,404,163 of 
SLOCKS GUIBTANGING If ESOS) 2... cc ccccecsesccseses $2,118,202,082 
Assumed inflation at 50 per cent. in $310,180,131 of 
stocks issued from 1899 to 1906...............4.. 155,090,065 
And leave a balance* of 2,836,288,663 


Ci 


Rieti inte asca corset baie 'eia'ls ele is ne (SN ne Sib Wi ee alesse sis inte $5,109,580,810 


In explanation of the table it is remarked that the annual 
Statistical reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
show, in addition to the outstanding capital debt of carriers 
reporting to it, the amounts of bonds and stocks held by other 
railway corpcrations so far as known. From 1898 to 1906, both 
inclusive, the reports contain an income account of the rail- 
ways of the United States considered as a system; that is, 
with intercorporate payments and accruals eliminated. The 
foregoing figures dealing both with capital issues and dis- 
bursements cn account of interest and dividends, are net; the 
object being to show the fiscal retations of the railways of 
the country to the public. 


The assumed cost of the railways is made up of bonds, 
notes, and other like obligations outstanding and not held 
by other carriers, at par; capital stock outstanding and not 
held by other carriers, at 50 per cent, of par: and the undis- 
turbed ba'ance of a 10 per cent. return on the assumed cost 
for the previous year. With theze exceptions, the exhibit is 
self-explanatory. 

It may be urged that the treatment of securities outstand- 





*Equal to 39.81 oat cont on $7,125,256,355 of bonds, notes, etc., out- 


starding June 30, 19 


exhibit itself. If this be deemed inconclusive, let the pre- 
ceding decade be taken, it being predicted that in 1888 the 
issues of bonds and stocks were equal in amount and that the 
latter represented no value. The ratio of stocks to bonds 
(not including short-term notes and miscellaneous obligations). 
outstanding in the hands of the public, in 1889 was 1.00 to 1.16; 
in 1894 it was 1.00 to 1.13; in 1899 it was 1.00 to 1.01, and in 
1904 it was 1.00 to 1.18. During that period the maximum 
average rate of interest paid in any year was 4.33 per cent., 
and the maximum average dividend 2.17 per cent. (Reference: 
Statistical Atstract of the United States, 1907, p. 225.) At 
a return of 10 per cent. per annum on the par value of bonds, 
the stock should have earned 5.67 per cent. annually. As the 
highest average dividend rate paid was 2.17 per cent., there 
must have been an undistributed balance of at least 3.50 per 
cent. annually. Now 3.50 per cent. of a given amount invested 
annually for ten years, each instalment bearing compound 
interest at 10 per cent. for the remainder of the term, will ag- 
gregate 61.37 per cent. of that amount. This places a rather 
definite maximum upon the proportion of “water” remaining 
in railroad stocks at the end of the year 1897, if it be true 
that 10 per cent. is a fair annual return and that the railways 
realized that rate upon the cost of their properties. 

If the foregoing is not convincing, recourse may be had to 
the decade next preceding (ended with the year 1887), when 
the maximum average interest rate was 4.65 per cent. and 
the maximum average dividend rate was 2.94 per cent. (Refer- 
ence: Statistical Abstract, etc., as above.) When the mini- 
mum of undistributed earnings subject to re-investment an- 
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nually would have been 2.41 per cent., with compound inter- 
est at 10 per cent., as before; and so on back to the begining 
of the railroad history of the country in about the year 1830. 

Perhaps no ,well-informed person would contend that the 
totality of railway stocks was ever entirely valueless. It 
would be superfluous, therefore, to do more than allude to the 
improbability that a railway property can normally be mort- 
gaged for an amount in excess of the sum invested in it. 
Moreover, there are State laws and internal corporate regula- 
tions which in some instances prohibit the sale of stocks at 
a price less than par. There is given below a partial list of 
railway stocks issued from the fiscal year 1901 to that of 
1906, both inclusive, together with the prices at which the 
offerings were made to shareholders or at which the issues 
were underwritten: 








Amount. Price. 

BVieniic aoe Tine E.G. os sock ccs sees $13,500,000.00 125 per cent. 
2 taegye I ML. sas actin ke bac ees 92,314,829.00 100 363 

ee OY 2 a eens 3,633,700.00 165 ” 
Chicago & North-Western Ry............ 36,102,710.00 100 sei 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry........ 2,645,000.00 100 oF 
1 S| Rea 25,000,000.00 100 = 
l1Mnojs CS i 8 ae . 35,040,000.00 100 i 
New *ork Central & Hudson River R.R... 29. 839, 560.00 100 mf 
eS er erenerers > 126,864,600.00 120 4 
Pennsylvania R.R. Mapneenene: 140 in 
DOMME BONGEC OD. covosccconvscssnce E 39,569,840.00 100 ee 
(ES ek ae ree 93.376,000.00 100 ia 

BME eae keV ee Soke ks oe pede ensn eee $518,866,589.00 

Issues since June 30, 1906, include the following: 

Amount. Price. 

Atlantic Const Glee BR... 6c sccccccwcs $4,557,600.00 100 per cent. 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. .......... 24,401,600.00 00 6 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry....... 124, 492, 800.00 100 ¥ 
LS ge Sy eee 60,000,000.00 100 ve 
ce MOEERICMEER, Sc cascs seb swe aw ed 14.256:000.00 100 
Ee, oa veesnencen wees 93,000,000.00 100 ‘ 
OMEN CREO BIO: ocd cs one Sb 550Ke eke 35,295,123.00 100 a 

DMERL Gapke cchisvd kts keene bene ee weke $356,003,123.00 


It was shown in a previous table that but $310,180,131 of 
railroad stock was issued and reached the hands of the public 
from 1899 to 1906. It is here shown that an amount $208,- 
686,458 greater was issued within a considerably shorter time. 
This is susceptible of explanation on the score that not all 
the stocks issued pass into the possession of the public, some 
going into the treasuries of other carrying companies. 

Some of the above issues were devoted, wholly or in part, 
mediately or immediately, to the retirement of convertible 
bonds. The prices realized for the stock in a number of repre- 
sentative instances, under the option of conversion, are as 
stated below: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 4s 1905-55 100 per cent. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe......... 5s 1907-17 100 6 
New York, New Haven & Hartford..... 3%s 1906-56 150 - 
TIM. cc Cnn eco us GaGa eee s bod 38%s 1902-12 140 <g 
Og a es See er 3%s 1905-15 150 ni 
SID CRON in ccc ike sna 6 5 ou bo ENS 4s 1907-27 175 ” 


The railways have contributed in no small measure to the 
evils which have come upon them. There is connection be- 
tween the reckless, unrestrained and mutually destructive 
competition of a few years ago and the level of rates that has 
since obtained. Railway managers have not entertained a uni- 
formly exalted estimate of their public obligations. With a 
large number of honorable exceptions, they have been secre- 
tive, avaricious, and in many respects unscrupulous. Legiti- 
mate claims against them have been treated with exasperating 
indifference. In litigation they have sought to win by exhaust- 
ing their weaker antagonists. They have attempted to in- 
fluence legislation by means that would not bear scrutiny. 
They have favored shippers, commodities and places, to the 
detriment of others. Common carriers in name and in law, 
they have not been so in fact. Too often they have despised 
the authority that created them, and the prerogatives of those 
upon whom they depend for the means of existence. Nomin- 
ally public servants, they have so far forgotten their province 
as to become in too real a sense public masters. 

The people neglected their duties in the matter of corpo- 
rate regulation too long, and slept upon their rights; and to 
the extent that they have acquiesced in these wrongs, they 
have participated in the perpetration of them. Such wrongs 
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ought to meet with the firmness of authority; not in a spirit 
of vindictiveness to wreak vengeance, as there is reason t¢ 
suspect has been the case, but in a judicial temper to enforce 
justice. If the state is conscious of its power it should also 
be conscious of its dignity and its responsibility; always re- 
membering that wherein it works injustice it injures itself 
more than its victim. 

The preponderance of evidence is to the effect that the rail- 
roads have not been permitted to participate equally with other 
business interests in the prosperity to which they have per- 
haps been the largest single contributor; that the country 
owes its railways a debt, and that this debt is long overdue. 
This is a new and astrange doctrine, and it will not be popular; 
but immediate popularity is of small importance if the doc- 
trine be true. 

The phrase “watered stock,” time honored but time-worn, 
the ever-ready answer to criticism and the keystone of a 
thousand arguments, will no longer suffice. The day is in 
sight when, if we are to burden and oppress railway invest- 
ment, we must justify our action in our own estimation and 
in the estimation of the world by a new and more sufficient 
reason, and be prepared to accept the logical and necessary 
consequences. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE RAILROAD COMMISSION. 

The State Railroad Commission of Pennsylvania has sub- 
mitted to the Governcr its first annual report. The commis- 
sioners recommend the enactment of a better law for the 
punishment of trespassers on railway rights-of-way, both 
steam and electric; a law for regulating the increase of capital 
stock and bonded indebtedness, and one to empower the com- 
mission to regulate safety appliances at grade crossings of 
railways and highways. The commission is about to inquire 
into the practice of the railways in the matter of boiler in- 
spection, reports having been received that many companies 
are careless. 

The commissioners say that their experience has already 
shown that a commission having ample powers looking to the 
promotion of publicity, can give to the state valuable service. 
The public has been quick to recognize the benefits of a 
tribunal which does away with the delays heretofore suffered 
because of the slow movement of the machinery of the courts. 
The railways generally have given prompt attention to the de- 
mands made by the commission. 

The commission proposes to classify and investigate in- 
dustrial railways, believing that such lines should not have 
the privileges of common carriers, though they ought to be 
allowed to connect freely with lines which are common car- 
riers. 





The negotiations long pending between the several German 
State Railway administrations have resulted in an agreement 
to pool their whole freight car stock, amounting to nearly 
half a million cars. The distribution of these cars will be 
directed from one central office. Cars will be sent whcre 
needed without regard to their ownership and repaired at 
the nearest shops. The indications are that there has been 
much more waste by empty mileage of cars sent home in 
Germany than here; but the Prussian railways, even while 
most of them belonged to corporations, had a combination 
for their freight cars which effected most of the advantage 
which is expected from this new organization for all Ger- 
many—a more complete utilization of the freight car stock, 
resulting in a greater average mileage, and eventually in sup- 
plying the requirements of transportation with a smaller stock 


of cars than would otherwise be necessary. This agreement. 


of the railway authorities will have to. be submitted to the 
several governments, whose approval is regarded as certain. 
It will take effect April next, which is the beginning of the 
fiscal year of most of the railways. 
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JOSEPH M. GRAHAM. 





Joseph Marshall Graham, Vice-President of the Erie, died of 
acute indigestion on February 3. He was one of the greatest 
locating engineers in this country. His most notable work, 
probably, was on the Baltimore & Ohio from 1899 to 1904, when 
he was chief engineer under the presidency of L. F. Loree, 
F. D. Underwood being second vice-president from 1899 to 
1901. 

Mr. Graham’s mind was of a judicial character. He was 
quick to see the point of view of those who differéd with him 
and careful to weigh all opinions before arriving at a final 
conclusion. He possessed to a high degree engineering 
courage, one of the rarest and most admirable forms of courage. 
An engineer who adopts new methods and improves on the 
methods of his predecessors and contemporaries stakes his 
reputation on his judgment. 
There is no possibility of con- 
cealment in case of failure; it 
is as if the first operation for 
appendicitis had necessarily. 
been performed on a prominent 
man; if any mistake is made, 
the world cannot very well help 
knowing about it. 

An instance of such courage 
was shown when Mr. Graham 
was building the Bellaire 
bridge across the Ohio river. 
The United States government 
objected to falsework being 
placed in the river, and Mr. 
Graham planned to strengthen 
the old structure in such a way 
that it bore not only its own 
load but the load of the partially 
completed new bridge, a very 


unusual engineering achieve- 
ment. 
Mr. Graham was born at 


Crawfordsville, Ind., in 1850 
and received his education at 
Lexington. He began railway 
work in 1873 as assistant en- 
gineer on the Grayville & 
Matoon, now part of the Illinois 
Central. By 1875 he had be- 
come chief engineer of the Bed- 
ford, Springville, Owensburg & 
Bloomfield, now part of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville. After being employed 
in various engineering capa- 
cities, he was appointed in 
1883 superintendent of the Dakota division of the Northern 
Pacific, and in 1888 was made general manager of the Northern 
Pacific & Manitoba Railway, of the Northern Pacific system. 
Two years later he became assistant general superintendent 
of the Northern Pacific lines east of Livingston, Mont. In 1891 
he became superintendent of the Ohio. and Midland divisions 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with offices at Newark, Ohio, and in 
1898 was made general superintendent of the Trans-Ohio 
division. In 1899, when the so-called Hill interests went into 
the Baltimore « Ohio, he was made chief engineer, and the 
low-grade improvements that were made on that line, some of 
which have not yet been completed, were made on his recom: 
mendation. 

Of a genial disposition, he made friends easily and held them 
permanently. He was a man of large ideas, and held broad 
views of the railway questions of his time. His habits of 
mind, mature judgment and sound conclusions on all practical 
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topics of railway economics made him an invaluable addition 
to any organization. 

Combined with his brilliant mental resources, he was of 
a modest and unassuming nature, and possessed the traits 
which made him honored and respected of men. 

Mr. Graham in 1880 married Miss Evelyn Norton, of Cleve- 
land, who survives him. Miss Norton was the daughter of 
the Reverend Albert Norton. 





TESTING THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE 
‘ COMMODITY CLAUSE. 





The brief in behalf of the railways in the commodity clause 
suit now being tried by the Supreme Court divides the legal 
points discussed under seven heads: 

1. The commodities clause is not applicable in the case 
of carriers who do not own or 
mine coal, but simply own 
shares of stock in coal com- 
panies. 

2. The commodities clause 
is unconstitutional, because its 
penalties are so prescribed as 
practically to bring about a 
denial of an opportunity by 
railway companies to obtain a 
judicial determination of the 
questions involved. 

3. The commodities clause is 
unconstitutional, because, mak- 
ing illegal discriminations, it 
is not “due process of law.” 

4. The commodities clause is 
unconstitutional, because it for- 
bids a railway company, obey- 
ing every rule of transporta- 
tion prescribed by Congress, to 
transport an article, of com- 
merce which not only is harm- 
less, but is one of the neces- 
sities of life. The act is nota 
regulation, but a prohibition. 

5. The commodities clause is 
unconstitutional, because it was 
intended to violate, and does 
actually violate, a right re- 
served to the states. 

6. The commodities clause is 
unconstitutional, because in vio- 
lation of constitutional re- 
strictions upon the exercise of 
the right to regulate commerce 
deprives of “liberty and 

property.” 

7. The commodities clause is unconstitutional, because it 
is, in effect, a taking of private property for public use, with- 
out just compensation. 

The brief concludes “with the establishment of this doc- 
trine, imperialism will have replaced federalism.” 

The brief in part says: 

We are quite willing, for the purpose of this case, to con- 
cede the vesting in Congress of the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce; and that, included in this power to regulate, 
is the power to regulate carriers. 

There can be no Federal divorce of the dual relation of 
public carrier and private transporter. The divorce of the 
dual relation cannot be made within the state of Penn- 
sylvania, which brought the same about. We contend that 
to forbid the carrier who has reached the state boundary 
line with his goods the right to transport them into another 
state, because such goods, at the moment they are so ready 
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to be transported, are owned by him, is a prohibition of com- 
merce in articles universally recognized as proper subjects 
of commerce. It far transcends a “regulation.” 

If a power exists, to the extent claimed, an individual who 
acquired horses and wagons, for use in transporting his 
goods, could, after he had consented to carry a small quan- 
ity of goods for other persons, be forbidden to carry any 
other than the goods of such third persons. More than this, 
the doctrine would cover the case of such individual who had 
never carried any goods, other than his own. 

The ability of the inhabitants of other states to obtain coal, 
and of independent coal miners to have their coal transported, 
kas resulted from the construction of railways by companies 
for the express purpose of transporting their own coal. It 
seems an anomaly to use the railway for the benefit of other 
persens and to close it against those for whose benefit it was 
built. 

Between two owners, in the state of Pennsylvania, neither 
charged with any public duty, discrimination is made to 
such an extent that one owner is forbidden to have his coal 
transported. Is there any possible justification for such exer- 
cise of power to be found in that of regulation of interstate 
commerce? 

As we have said, the right of an owner of coal to sell the 
same, and, after sale, to transport into another state, is one 
not derived from the Constitution of the United States. It is 
inherent right. The exercise of this right may be regulated. 
It cannot be prohibited. 

If Congress can forbid the common carrier from transport- 
ing coal belonging to it, or belonging to coal companies in 
whose shares it is interested, because of the power to “regu- 
late,” it is difficult to so limit the right as not to extend it 
to a prohibition of carriage by the common carrier of coal 
owned by one of its stockholders, or by majority stockholders. 

The government brief has been filed. The railways made 
party to the 12 suits are: Delaware & Hudson, Erie, Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the Pennsylvania and the Lehigh Valley. 

The counsel for the government in part says: These cases 
involve two questions, namely: (I.) Is the commodities 
clause constitutional? (II.) Does the commodities clause, 
properly construed, apply to these several defendants? 

I.—An act of Congress duly passed is presumed to be con- 
stitutional and the burden of argument rests on those who 
deny its constitutionality to show that, in fact, the legis- 
lative branch of the government has exceeded its powers. 
The constitutionality of the commodities clause is and can 
be assailed on one or the other, or both, of only two grounds, 
namely: First, that it is not within the grant of. power of 
Congress to be professedly exercised in its enactment, or 
second, that its enactment falls within one of the prohibitions 
of the Consfitution. The commodities clause is enacted in 
the professed exercise of the clause of the Constitution read- 
ing: “The Congress shall have power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several states and with 
the Indian tribes.” 

The commodities clause does not prohibit the transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of any commodities, nor does it 
prohibit any common carrier from engaging in interstate 
commerce. It prohibits the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of commodities having certain incidents by common 
carriers belonging to a particular class, and occupying to the 
commodities in question certain specific relations. The com- 
modities to which it refers may be transported in interstate 
commerce in any way except by railways, and by any rail- 
ways, except such as are directly or indirectly interested in 
them, own them, wholly or in part, or have mined, manu- 
factured, or otherwise produced them. It constitutes. there- 


fore a regulation of commerce among the several states in 
the form of a prohibition applicable to the transportation in 
such commerce of some designated commodities by some desig- 
nated common carriers engaged in such commerce. 
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All regulation involves partial and limited prohibition, and 
the Supreme Court has repeatedly upheld regulations of in- 
terstate trade which involved partial and limited prohibitions 
of such trade. 

No case can be found wherein this court has declared an 
act of the Congress, otherwise valid, unconstitutional because 
of a similiar objection to the validity of the acts of other 
legislative bodies. When legislation fixing the rates. of public 
service corporations deprives those directly affected thereby 
of all profit or any return whatever on investment it may 
be void, not becaues in itself unreasonable and therefore be- 
yond a constitutional grant of legislative power, but because 
confiscatory or spoliatory, and therefore void by virtue of 
express constitutional prohibitions. 

What is said above as to the objection that this enactment 
is unreasonable is still more clearly true with respect to the 
objections that it is harsh or inequitable. Granted the ex- 
istence of the power, all questions of public policy connected 
with its exercise are for the legislative, and not the judicial 
branch of the government. It is therefore respectfully sub- 
mitted that the moral or economic characteristics of the legis- 
lation involved in this ease do not affect us constitutionally. 

The terms of Article 4, Section 1, of the Constitution de- 
clare: “Full faith and credit shall be given in each state 
to the public acts, records and judicial proceedings of every 
other state.” It is claimed that the charters of certain of 
these defendants conferring on them powers to engage in 
interstate commerce, constitute “public acts” of the states 
granting such charters, to which “full faith and credit” is 
not given by the commodities clause. That this objection is 
without merit would seem to be so plain on the face of the 
constitutional provision itseif as to render any discussion 
beyond its mere statement inappropriate. 

The terms of the fifth amendment, declaring, “No person 
shall be * * * deprived of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law,” it is alleged that this prohibition is 
infringed. First, because the commodities clause makes of 
little or no value large investments legally made and thus 
deprives the defendants and others of their property with- 
out due process of law. If this is the consequence of a legiti- 
mate exercise of the power to regulate interstate commerce 
or any other constitutional power by the Congress, then it 
is one of the incidental hardships involved in having a 
Federal government and which should have been foreseen 
by the defendants when they made the investment; second, 
because the enactment of the commodities clause has rendered 
eontracts already made unprofitable or commercially im- 
practicable of performance and interfered with the course 
of the defendant’s business, thus conventionally depriving 
them and others of both their “liberty” and their “property” 
without due process of law. The same reply may be made 
to this claim as to the one last considered: Some measure 
of individual hardship is incidental to the enforcement of all 
laws. The rights asserted are neither “liberty” nor “prop- 
erty,” according to the true construction of the fifth amend- 
ment, and it is to be noted that the defendants and other 
parties interested were given two years wherein to adapt 
their business to the new legislation; third, because the clause 
exc!udes from its prohibition a certain class of commodities— 
that is to say timber and its manufactured products—-and 
thus becomes discriminatory as against the owners of other 
commodities. This objection appears to assume that the term 
“due process of Jaw’ in the fifth amendment, which is re- 
peated in the fourteenth, is equivalent to the words “the equal 
protection of the laws” also found in the last named amend- 
ment. The soundness of this position is not conceded, but 
in this case, it would seem sufficient to point out the inap- 
plicability of the prohibition to a case where only a particu- 
lar kind of property is exempt from the operation of a 
statute and the exemption of its owners is a mere incidental 
consequence. 

As to the terms of so much of the same (fifth) amendment 
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as declares, “nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without compensation,” no “property” is “taken” in this 
case at all. If the value of property is incidentally dimin- 
ished as an indirect consequence of the legislation in ques- 
tion no claim for compensation can be founded upon such 
loss of value. 

To the terms of the eighth amendment, which declares that 
“excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted,” the argu- 
ment is that the enforcement of the commodities clause 
would expose the defendants to the payment of enormous 
fines, because every time they violated it, they would be 
‘subject, at least, to the minimum penalty imposed by Suction 
10 of the act to regulate commerce, and as they might be 


construed to violate it every time they transported any of 


the prohibited commodities, all of them would be quickly 
bankrupted. It is sufficient to say in answer to this con- 
tention that all they have to do to avoid these consequences 
is to obey the Jaw. In any event, however, the provision 
of an unconstitutional penalty in one clause would not in- 
validate a constitutional prohibition contained in another 
clause of the act and which can be enforced by other remedies. 

It was urged that the enormity of the fines which might 
accumulate before a litigation could be determined would de- 
prive these defendants of an opportunity to test the constitu- 
tionality of this section. Without discussing the merits of 
this connection, the form of the present suit is sufficient to 
skow that it has no place here. 

Finally, on this branch of the case it is further submitted 
that in the enactment of the commodities clause Congress 
exercised a power fully and clearly conferred by the Constitu- 
tion and did not infringe any of the prohibitions therein 
contained, and that the commodities clause is undoubtedly 
constitutional. 

At the opening of the trial it was agreed between counsel 
‘and allowed by the court that there should be six hours for 
argument, the government to consume three hours and the 
railways three hours. 

Counsel for the government asserted that the railways are 
corporations of the state of Pennsylvania, or of other states, 
but doing business and maintaining offices in Pennsylvania, 
and are common carriers within the interstate commerce 
laws; that the transportation here is interstate commerce; 
that the defendants’ own coal and coal lands through convey- 
ances and leases, or own the entire capital stock, or a large 
majority of the capital stock of certain coal companies which 
‘are corporations of the state of Pennsylvania, and by reason 
of this stock ownership exercise full control and direction 
over the operations of these coal companies, or own all or 
some part of the capital stock of other corporations of the 
‘state of Pennsylvania which own coal lands and mine and sell 
coal under the direct management of officers and directors 
who are also officers or directors of the defendant companies. 

The answers show in substance as follows: The Delaware 
& Hudson was incorporated under a law of New York, and 
the claim of authority thereunder to construct a canal from 
the anthracite district in Pennsylvania to the Hudson river, 
to purchase coal in Pennsylvania and to transport to the 
market the coal mined in the latter and supplemental acts 
of New York and various acts of Pennsylvania between 1823 
and 1871 are alleged to authorize the defendant to purchase 
and hold coal lands and to mine and transport the coal 
mined from such lands. Because of the supported public 
policy of Pennsylvania and New York fostering the coal trade 
and state legislation towards this end it is claimed that de- 
fendant is a coal mining company and not a railway com- 
pany within the meaning of the commodities clause, although 
having power to acquire canal and railways principally for 
the transportation of its own coal and only incidentally as a 
common carrier for others. 

It is admitted that the defendant owns all the shares of the 
capital stock of the three coal mining companies referred to 
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in the petition and bill, but it is averred that their stocks 
were acquired before any of the interstate commerce laws 
were enacted, although it does not appear when they were 
acquired. 

It is claimed that, except as to steam sizes, the coal mined 
is sold at the mines to third persons before the interstate 
transportation begins; and as to the steam sizes, they are 
transported into the state of New York, and there stored 
until sold or used. As to the coal sold at the mines, there- 
fore, it denies that it owns it when the interstate transporta- 
tion begins, or during the transportation. 


As to the steam sizes it is denied that such transportation 
of such coal for its own account over its own railway consti- 
tutes interstate commerce or is within the commodities clause. 

The defences based upon various arguments are thus 
summed up; that the commodities clause is invalid because 
it would deprive defendant of the valuable enjoyment of 
property lawfully acquired and held without compensation 
and without due process of law contrary to the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution; that the right to engage in inter- 
state commerce is not a right created either by the Consti- 
tution of the United States or by Congress, but one which 
existed previous to and independently of both; and that the 
investments made by the defendant under the authority of 
the state laws have resulted in vested rights beyond the 
power of Congress to impair or take away; that the legisla- 
tion is invalid under the fifth amendment because it dis- 
ecriminates between common carriers which are corporations, 
and those which are not; between carriers which are rail- 
ways and those which are not; between common carriers 
of timber and common carriers of other commodities; that 
the legislation is invalid between its operations and effect 
are not merely to regulate interstate commerce but to pro- 
hibit it; that it is invalid under the eighth amendment be- 
cause it imposes excessive fines for its violation; that it is 
invalid under the tenth amendment because it seeks to exer- 
cise a power which has been expressly reserved to the states 
and the people thereof. 

The government in its argument says no case can be found 
wherein this court has declared an act of the Congress other- 
wise valid unconstitutional, because the court held it un- 
reasonable. What is said as to the objection that this enact- 
ment is unreasonable is still more clearly true with respect 
to the objections that it is harsh or inequitable. It is there- 
fore respectfully submitted that the moral or economic char- 
acteristics of the legislation involved in this case do not 
affect us constitutionally. 

The opinion of the lower court, which held the commodities 
clause unconstitutional and from whose decision (Railroad 
Age Gazette, September 18, 1908, page 935) the present case 
is an appeal by the government, said: “The general claim, 
then, common to the defendants is this: That by force of 
their state charters, and of supplemental powers derived from 
these states by later legislation, and through the other 
corporation franchises so acquired, they have vested 
rights of property and of free commerce in property which 
cannot be impaired; and that the exercise of federal power 
over interstate commerce by the commodities clause is not 
a regulation, but a prohibition of commerce, and deprives 
them of their property, in violation of the Constitution. 


In considering whether the commodities clause does, in 
fact, violate this inhibition of the Constitution, the opinion 
alludes to the enormous agregate of property affected, its 
possession by defendants for a long period, the harmless char- 
acter of the ownership, the inviolation and encouragement 
by the state to the defendants, so to invest their funds; finds 
the transportation right to the most valuable and important 
of the righs of property and to the coal owners, and details 
and emphasizes the enormous losses which will occur if de- 
fendants either do not mine and ship their coal, or throw 
their coal properties on the market; and the conclusion is 
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that the statute is a practical and substantive violation of 
the letter and spirit of the fifth amendment. 

In reply to the argument that the exercise of police power 
by the states has been exempted by judicial decision from 
the similar inhibition of the fourteenth amendment and that 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce is the equivalent 
of state police powers in this respect, it is said that the 
Federal commerce power is complete in itself, distinct and 
substantive, while state police power comprises an indefinite 
mass of powers, and that there is no equivalent between them 
and the power to regulate commerce which does not pertain 
to other powers granted to Congress; that the reasonableness 
of the exercise of the police power is the position in every 
case, and on the one hand the courts will not permit these 
powers to constitute palpable invasion of rights, or, on the 
other hand, allow indirect and incidental consequence to 
personal or property rights to affect adversely their validity. 

Attorney-General Bonaparte in closing the oral argument 
for the government contends that if the commodity clause is 
prima facie a valid regulation of interstate commerce, it must 
be void, if at all, because it contravenes an express prohibition 
of the constitution. 

The prohibition forming the real ground of-the decision 
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ly granted by a state [and this was held constitutional]. 
Here the defendants lose neither their franchises nor the title 
to any of their property, and if the value of that property is 
affected, such effect results only indirectly from the legislation 
assailed. 





PNEUMATIC RIVETING MACHINE. 





There is in use at the Detroit shops of the Michigan Central 
Railroad a simple pneumatic riveting machine that is very 
efficient, which was designed and made on the premises. — It 
consists of two heavy straps to which are pivoted the two 
working levers, and between these is the operating cylinder. 
The method of working is exceedingly simple and is clearly 
shown by the engraving. Compressed air admitted back of 
the piston forces out the rod, and by operating the toggles 
separates the levers at the back and closes them in front. 

In order to adapt it to various thicknesses of metal and 
lengths of rivets, the adjustment is made in the size of the 
rivet sets, which can be adjusted to take stock varying from 
1 in. to 81%4in. All of the forgings for the machine were made 
from scrap axles and the cylinder is an old 10 in. passenger 
air brake cylinder. It is used for all classes of work, but 
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Pneumatic Riveter; Detroit Shops of the Michigan Central. 


in the lower court is contained in the due process clause of 
the fifth amendment. 

These guarantees were placed in the constitution by amend- 
ment as safeguards against the exercise by the government 
of arbitrary power. Whether, therefore, a law is free from 
objection based upon the due process clause depends on the 
meaning of the word “arbitary use,’ whether or not it oper- 
ates harshly, is not the question. Any law may impose in- 
equalities and hardships. A thing is done arbitrarily when 
done without cause or reason shown. 

Something more is required to render the due process clause 
effective to defeat legislation than to show that a complain- 
ing party will be deprived of a market for his property, or 
that the legislation deprives him of some of the uses of which, 
without such legislation, he might devote it. The legisla- 
tion must more nearly affect the value of ownership than 
would an act, otherwise constitutional, closing to him par- 
ticular markets. In the Monongahela bridge case an act of 


Congress did directly and absolutely deprive the corporation, 
without compensation, of that which all must concede was 
property, namely, certain profit-producing franchises rightful- 


principally for riveting truck bolsters and the yokes to draw- 
bars. It has strength and power sufficient to close rivets up to 
1% in. diameter, and is used for all the smaller sizes. It will 
operate and do satisfactory work with an air pressure of from 
65 to 70 lbs. per sq. in., but for the large rivets a pressure of 
100 lbs. per sq. in. is to be preferred. 

The machine is suspended from a crane by a chain hoist, 
with which it can be raised or lowered to meet the require- 
ments of the work in hand. Beneath there is a revolving table 
16 in. high and 2 ft. in diameter, upon which the articles to 
be riveted can be placed, so that the whole forms a very con- 
venient and efficient machine for the work for which it is 
adapted and one whose original cost was low. 





Austria is about to incorporate some of the most important 
corporation railways into its state system, and it is pur- 
posed, when that is done, to raise the State Railway rates. 
The railways which are to be absorbed have rates higher 
than the present State Railway rates; and it is urged that 
the average rates will remain lower than at present after 
the contemplated advance is made. 








G@eneral News Sertion. 


A bill has been introduced in the Idaho legislature to create 
a State Railroad Commission of three members, to be elected 
for terms of two years. 


The Belen cut-off of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe will 
be opened for through freight traffic on March 1. The ar- 
rangements for passenger traffic have not yet been fully 
decided upon. 


A bill has been introduced in the Colorado Senate to prevent 
the removal of the general offices of the Colorado & Southern 
from Denver. It has been rumored that the headquarters of 
the road may be consolidated with those of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at Chicago. 


Beginning on February 1, the receivers for the Cleveland 
Railway and the Municipal Traction Co., operating street rail- 
ways in Cleveland, adopted 5-cent fares on about 80 per cent. 
of the lines under their charge, the court having ordered this 
action because of the very low income derived from the busi- 
ness done on the 3-cent basis. The 38-cent fare is continued 
on certain lines where the franchises require it. 


The agents at the stations on the Pittsburgh division of the 
Pennsylvania were recently taken by the Superintendent on an 
excursion over the branches in the coke region in order to 
acquaint them with the lay of the land and the situation of 
the numerous connections; but the report that this excur- 
sion marks a new departure in the practice of the company 
is not true. The regular meetings of the agents will be con- 
tinued on the same plan as in the past. 


A bill has been introduced in the Montana legislature to 
give the State Railroad Commission full authority to regulate 
the equipment of trains, cars or engines with safety appli- 
ances and to inspect the same and enforce its regulations. 
The bill practically requires the railways to report the condi- 
tion of locomotive boilers and engines in service, and to pro- 
vide for their inspection, and to make and enforce regulations 
concerning the making up of trains, the establishment of the 
block system, etc. 


Train auditors are to be employed on the trains of the 
Southern Pacific in Louisiana and Texas. The Pacific system 
of the company has them on some divisions. A “train auditor” 
takes the place of the conductor in gathering tickets and fares 
occasionally, as distinguished from a “train collector’ who 
supplants the conductor in this work regularly. With the 
train-auditor system a few men can attend to many trains, 
boarding a train as a surprise to the conductor; whereas the 
collector system requires a collector for each train. 


A reciprocal demurrage bill is pending in the Nebraska leg- 
islature. On February 3 arguments for and against it were 
made before a joint sub-committee of the joint railway com- 
mittee. The principal argument against the bill was made by 
Arthur Hale, Chairman of the Committee on Car Efficiency of 
the American Railway Association. A. W. Dickson (Burling- 
ton), Edson Rich (Union Pacific), and C. C. Wright (C. & 
N. W.), also opposed it. Arguments for the bill were made 
by representatives of the state lumber nd coal dealers’ asso- 
ciations. 


The executive committee of the Oklahoma Federation of 
Commercial Clubs has memorialized the legislature urging 
an amendment to the constitution to eliminate that provision 
which prohibits any transportation or transmission company 
organized under the laws of the state to consolidate with 
any similar company organized under the law of any other 
state or of the United States. The memorial says that rail- 
ways in Oklahoma should be domestic corporations in order 
that the state may have control of their construction, but that 
their operation thereafter as independent lines is a practical 
business impossibility in most instances, and that therefore 
consolidation with existing lines should be allowed. 


The Railroad Commission of Indiana has prepared a bill to 
be presented to the legislature to authorize the Commission to 


gather information regarding grade crossings outside of cities 
and incorporated towns, to examine the condition of highways, 
and, when found expedient to notify the railway and the 
County Commissioners of a hearing to determine if the cross- 
ing should be abolished. One-fourth of the cost of separations 
would be borne by the county and three-fourths by the 
railway or railways. When a railway desired to make a new 
crossing at grade it would first have to get the consent of the 
Commission. Another bill proposes to provide a fine of from 
$5 to $100, or imprisonment from 5 to 30 days, for trespassing 
on the tracks of steam or electric roads. 


A wide difference of opinion appears to exist between H. A. 
Fairchild, Chairman of the Railroad Commission of Washing- 
ton, and Commissioners Jones and Lawrence, regarding the 
proper basis of division of the valuation of the railways in 
that state as between intrastate and interstate business. They 
are trying to find an equitable basis for a division so as to 
make a valuation to be used as a basis for the readjustment 
of intrastate rates. The majority of the Commission favors 
dividing the valuation on the basis of cost of operation, but 
Chairman Fairchild favors dividing on the basis of net earn- 
ings. Mr. Fairchild contends that the theory of the majority 
would lead to the confiscation of the railway properties of the 
state. A road performing a dual service, intrastate and inter- 
state, may carry interstate greatly in excess of its state busi- 
ness, but if it cannot earn on its interstate business any sub- 
stantial net return, and it can and does earn from its intra- 
state business a return on substantially the value of its entire 
property, and its intrastate rates per se are not unreasonable, 
it most follow that the state value is practically the entire 
value. ; 


The Pennsylvania state railway commission, at the sugges- 
tion of Forestry Commissioner Conklin, has asked the rail- 
ways of the state 11 questions as to the precautions they are 
taking to prevent fires on state and other forest lands. Among 
the questions asked are: How many fires occurred along the rail- 
ways’ rights of way in 1908 which were attributable to opera- 
tions of the road and the amount of damage resulting; the 
details of settlements and suits as a result, and whether any 
of the employees of the road have been paid by county com- 
missioners for fighting fires along the lines; means taken 
by railways to prevent forest fires; what system of inspection 
is followed; what devices are employed to keep down sparks 
or to prevent dropping of hot coals on tracks; whether the 
devices are on all locomotives, and whether they are main- 
tained as carefully as if they were a part of the operating 
machinery; what penalties are imposed for failure to use 
spark arresters and dumping of hot ashes; if they allow main- 
tenance of way men to burn ties along the tracks and to 
supply copies of the rules for fighting fires. 


The Hine system of organization, described in the Railroad 
Age Gazette on January 22, page 150, in its application to the 
Nebraska division of the Union Pacific, has now been extended 
to Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., to 
the Louisiana Western Railroad and the Iberia & Vermillion 
Railroad Co., these properties jointly constituting the Louis- 
iana division of the Harriman lines. Effective February 8, 
the Louisiana division discontinued among its officers the use 
of the titles master mechanic, resident engineer, trainmaster 
and traveling engineer. The circular says that G. C. Scar- 
lette, H. N. Norton, L. Mims and C. F. Bradshaw are desig- 
nated assistant superintendents, and will be obeyed and re- 
spected accordingly. Heretofore Mr. Scarlette has been assist- 
ant superintendent at Lafayette, La.; Mr. Norton has been 
traveling engineer; Mr. Mims resident engineer at Lafayette, 
and Mr. Bradshaw trainmaster. Each of these officers con- 
tinues charged with the responsibilities heretofore devolving 
upon him and, in addition, assumes such other duties as may 
from time to time be assigned. Those of the assistant super- 
intendents who are located in the same building have one 
consolidated office file in common with the superintendent. 
The circular says that all communications on the company's 
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business originating on this division, intended for the super- 
intendent or for any’ assistant superintendent, should be ad- 
dressed simply “Assistant Superintendent” (Telegrams, “A. 
S.”). The further details of this plan are identical with those 
printed Jan. 22 on page 150. At the same time that the 
change is made the jurisdiction of J. P. Nolan, Master Me- 
chanic, is confined to the Algiers shops and the Mississippi 
terminals. 


A public utilities bill has been introduced in the Utah leg- 
islature. It proposes to create a public service commission 
and gives it comprehensive powers of control of all kinds of 
public utilities. The Salt Lake Tribune says of the measure: 
“It will, if it becomes a law, enable the executive to find 
places for impractical men, but who are good churchmen and 
tithe payers.” 

On February 5 Representative J. G. Miller, Saline county, 
introduced in the Missouri legislature 20 bills for the regula- 
tion of railways, all at the request of the state railway com- 
mission. About a dozen other members also introduced meas- 
ures to regulate railways. The Miller bills contain provisions 
requiring railways to get the approval of the commission be- 
fore putting new tariffs into effect; freight houses to be es- 
tablished at all grade crossings; railway managers to swear 
under oath regarding contracts with other lines to discover 
whether or not they own competitors; prohibiting railways 
from charging a higher rate for double-decked sheep cars than 
is charged for cars for cattle; wiping out the one-half of 1 
per cent. shrinkage on grain now allowed railways and other 
things too numerous to print. One other measure would 
compel railways to report personal injury wrecks by telegraph. 


Howard Elliott, President of the Northern Pacific, was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker at a dinner given by the 
Spokane (Washington) Chamber of Commerce on January 27. 
Mr. Elliott said that in the five years that he has been presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific the company has spent $100,000,- 
000 for new branches, new track and grade revision. In the 
last three years it has spent more than $3,000,000 between 
Helena and Spokane, te restore damage caused by floods and 
washed out tracks and to provide better safeguards for the 
future. This was done when the cost of labor and materials 
was extremely high and the volume of business greater than 
the railway could handie. It seemed to him that in the last 
five or six years western people had put the cart before the 
horse in discussing the relations of railways to the public. 
There had been a hurricane of attacks on railway owners and 
operators when what the western country needs is that en- 
couragement be given to the railways so that they will pro- 
vide more facilities. It would be a good thing if all who desire 
a little fairer treatment would consider the desirability of 
devoting their brain power to building up their cities instead 
of harassing some one interest. 





Chaos in Car Fares. 





It looks like a period of needlessly high fares on many 
of the street railway lines of the city [Cleveland], needlessly 
high-priced transfers on others, and needless confusion on 
the entire traction system—-all as the fruit of Mayor John- 
son’s unwillingness to admit the failure of his old vote-getter 
and office-winner—three-cent fare. 

He cannot bear to face the facts and confess the truth. 
He clings desperately to the dream of recovering his political 
strength and maintaining his grip upon the municipal gov- 
ernment through the instrumentality of his old battle-cry. 
And so his obedient councilmen, helpless without him and 
hanging to his wobbling machine as their one chance for re- 
election, will doubtless refuse the temporary, revocable fran- 
chise grant asked by the street railway receivers. 

It must be confessed that the request for permission to 
charge five cents for cash fares and sell tickets at the rate of 
six for 25 eents strikes the average Cievelander unfavorably. 
He remembers too well the offer made by the old Cleveland 
Electric Railway Company of seven tickets for a quarter, 
with free transfers and the best of good service. That offer 
may have been excessively liberal. It may have overshot the 


boundary of prudence and good business judgment, but it was 
made in good faith, and it is hard to convince the people of 
this city that it ought not to be repeated. 
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Yet the fairest and safest way is to follow Judge Tayler’s 
advice, grant a revocable franchise which the council can 
withdraw at any time, let the receivers charge more than 
the lowest fare which will make it possible to maintain the 
property in their care and give good service, and then, after 
past losses are made good and the debts incurred in the last 
few months are paid, cut down the fare, in a permanent fran- 
chise, to whatever may prove the lowest limit consistent with 
good service, reasonable expansion of the traction system and 
ho more, at any time, than 6 per cent. for the owners of 
the property upon their actual investment—the real value 
of their lines. ; 

That is the road to lasting satisfaction for reasonable citi- 
zens. It is the highway of justice. It is not, it appears, 
Mayor Johnson’s way. He is quite certain to obstruct the 
path of civic progress in that direction. The obvious remedy 
is to remove him from the city’s road to street railway peace 
with honor.—Clerveland Leader. 





Fires on P. R. R. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad Insurance Department reports 
that 274 fires, occurring in 1908 on property valued at more 
than $6,750,000, were extinguished by the railway’s own em- 
ployees with the company’s apparatus. During the past year 
additional equipment for extinguishing fires has been placed 
at many points. The organization has been further developed 
by special training of employees, and locomotives in yard serv- 
ice have been equipped with special pumps. 

A circular is to be issued giving the causes of all the fires 
on the system in 1908. Including the fires to which city fire 
departments have been called, a total loss of only $346,149 
has resulted from 1,397 fires of railway property in 1908; 
the property endangered was valued at more than $260,000,000. 

Loading hot ashes or coke in cars caused 658 fires, and 
damage to as many cars. Fifty fires, entailing a loss of 
$59,019, started on adjacent property. Spontaneous combus- 
tion was responsible for a loss of $3,300. Sixteen fires result- 
ing from careless handling of lighted cigars, cigarettes and 
matches, caused a loss of $3,586. Seventeen fires were due to 
tramps, with a loss to the company of $14,350; and 34 fires, 
with a loss of $16,450, were incendiary. 





Washington Letter. 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 10.—With the abandonment of railway 
legislation for this session of Congress there has come a com- 
plete rearrangement of plans on the part of those legislators 
interested in the common carriers. The most important fact 
to develop in connection therewith, so far, is that all hands 
will look to President Taft for guidance in regard to this 
matter, and this causes it to be predicted that if any attempt 
is made during the Taft administration to amend the Hepburn 
law it will mean a return to some of the principles laid down 
in the original Esch-Townsend bill. 

This conclusion is forced on all who have given the sub- 
ject attention for the reason that Mr. Taft and Mr. Town- 
send have already had one conference relating to business in 
the house and for the further reason that they are known 
to be practically in accord regarding what, if anything, ought 
to be done in the way of revamping the Hepburn law. They 
agree that there should be a court of commerce, a sort of 
national court of first instance, to try all cases affecting the 
rate and other questions now handled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Taft has gone so far as to indicate 
that he would be inclined to make over the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into such a court, placing the work of 
making up the cases, collecting evidence, receiving complaints, 
etc., in the hands of the commissioner of corporations, and 
requiring the department of justice to detail an assistant 
attorney-general to act for the government in cases to be 
prosecuted. 

The Esch-Townsend bill, which was not as radical as the 
Hepburn act, provided for a court to be made up of certain 
circuit judges, to be designated by the president. But Mr. 
Townsend is disposed to believe Mr. Taft’s plan has points 
of superiority over any other suggested. The trouble with 
the Interstate Commerce law as now amended is that it is 
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too clumsy. Neither the railways nor the shippers can be 
assured of action within a reasonable time. And the volume 
of business offered is so enormous that there is danger of 
injustice unwittingly inflicted upon one side or the other of 
a controversy. 

Mr. Taft’s idea is that under the commissioner of corpora- 
tions the whole force of the department of commerce could 
be thrown behind the business of investigation, many minor 
and unjustifiable complaints be rejected, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asked to pass on only such cases as 
fully warranted the effort. In this way he expects to quickly 
bring the carriers and the shippers into harmonious relations 
by defining their relative rights so as to give much less cause 
for friction than now exists. 

Letters have been written to all organizations of shippers 
and other commercial bodies that have been asking for legis- 
lation amending the Hepburn law, advising them of the situa- 
tion, and the possible radical revision of the law under the 
new administration. They have been assured that this may 
in the end be for the best, since the law as it stands has not 
yet had time to show its points, good and bad. G.'@: 





Strike on North Western Passenger Station. 





Work on the new passenger station of the Chicago & North 
Western in Chicago has been suspended by a strike of union 
workingmen employed by sub-contractors of the George A. 
Fuller Company, which has the contract for building the 
station. The strike was ordered by Martin B. Madden, head 
of the Associated Building Trades of Chicago, and familiarly 
known as “Skinny” Madden. Precisely why it was declared 
the public has not yet been able to find out. It has been 
openly charged in the Chicago daily press that such strikes 
frequently have been called in Chicago for purposes of black- 
mail. State’s Attorney John E. W. Wayman has asked that 
everyone having evidence of such blackmailing operations lay 
it before him, indicating that he will cause indictments of 
any men whose guilt probably can be proved. 





Advertising Up to Date. 





The arm of the model semaphore illustrating the block 
signal system of the Union Pacific on exhibition in the window 
of the office of that road, rises and falls every minute, attract- 
ing a great crowd of interested Seventeenth street pedestrians 
constantly. It has been on exhibition since Saturday evening, 
and the interest of the public is clearly shown. As an adver- 
tisement the model rather lays over anything exhibited here 
for some time.—Denver Republican. 





Despatching by Telephone on the Santa Fe. 





The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe will begin installing the 
necessary equipment for despatching by telephone on 1,124 
miles of its road as soon as the material can be supplied. 
The territory to be equipped includes the line from Chicago 
to Emporia, Kan., via Ottawa, Kan.; from Bakersfield, Cal., 
to Oakland, on the Valley division of the Coast Lines, and 
from Sommerville, Tex., to Beaumont, on the Gulf Lines. The 
company already has a portion of its road from Kansas City, 
Mo., to Newton, Kan., operated by telephone despatching. The 
entire line from Kansas City to Newton will be ready for 
service very soon. This, with the proposed addition of 1,124 
miles, will make a total of 1,350 miles of road that will have 
telephone train wires. 





English Railway Chairman on Electric Traction. 





Lord Claud Hamilton, speaking as chairman of the East 
London Railway, was also expressing the views of other 
English railway men on the subject of electrification. The 
conversion of the railway from steam to electric traction 
has long been recognized as its only possible salvation, but 
the managers do not recommend it at present because they 
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are awaiting the result of the London, Brighton & South Coast 
single-phase experiment ir South London. Experience there- 
with might, if it were satisfactory, make matters assume a 
different shape, but he remarked that unfortunately there 
was no reason at present to think that it was certain to be 
satisfactory, because the contract had taken much longer to 
complete than was anticipated, and it was rumored that the 
estimates had been greatly exceeded. It remained to be 
seen whether that line could be worked more cheaply than by 
the third rail or low-tension direct current. It was too early 
to tell what were the advantages or disadvantages of the 
working with single-phase alternating current on the Lan- 
caster & Morecambe line of the Midland company. Lord 
Claud thought that there must be some good reason why 
low-tension direct current working had made such tardy 
progress in England. He suspected that it was that electrical 
working on that system compared with steam had proved too 
costly. They had to wait and see whether the Brighton com- 
pany’s experiment was going to show that the single-phase 
system would be more economical. 





Western Canada Railway Club. 





A railway club of western Canada has been. organized with 
headquarters in Winnipeg, Man. The following officers have 
been elected: Hon. President, William Whyte; Hon. Vice- 
Presidents, M. H. McLeod, G. J. Bury, G. W. Caye and Wil- 
ford Phillips; President, Grant Hall; First Vice-President, L. 
B. Merriman; Secretary, W. H. Roseberry; Treasurer, T. 
Humphries; Secretary of Committee, E. W. DuVal; Execu- 
tive Committee, R. J. Hungerford, C. W. Cooper, J. McKenzie, 
W. Smith, R. McNeil and L. O. Moody. The club will meet 
on the second Mofday of each month, excepting June, July 
and August. 





American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 





The next monthly meeting will be held on February 23, the 
fourth Tuesday of the month instead of the second Tuesday, 
as usual. Frederic M. Whyte, General Mechanical Engineer 
of the New York Central Lines, will discuss the principles 
of the application of safety valves to steam boilers with special 
reference to locomotive practice, including questions of de- 
sign and construction and the requirements and limitations 
of valves. His paper will be followed by a general discussion 
covering marine and stationary practice and conditions exist- 
ing in connection with low-pressure heating boilers. 





Stevens Institute of Technology. 


The alumni of Stevens Institute of Technology will have 
their annual dinner Feb. 19 at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
Among the speakers will be President Humphreys, of Stevens 
Institute; Alfred Noble, who will speak on the Panama Canal; 
Colonel H. G. Prout; John A. Bensel, Commissioner of the 
Board of Water Supply of New York City, and Colonel George 
Harvey. 





Central & Western Association of Car Service Officers. 





The annual meeting will be held at the Great Northern hotel, 
Chicago, on February 18. 





International Railway General Foremen’s Association. 





The fifth annual convention of the International Railway 
General Foremen’s Association will be held at the Lexington 
hotel, Chicago, June 1 to 5, 1909, inclusive. 

The meeting in 1908 was the most successful in the history 
of the association. It is expected that the next meeting will 
be still better. 

On January 1, 1908, the association had a total active mem- 
bership of 160, and 48 per cent. of the membership attended 
the convention last June. The membership is now 216. The 
association has set aside half a day to visit the exhibits that 
will be made by the Railway Supply Men’s Association. Last 
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year 29 supply houses were represented with exhibits, and it 
is expected that the representation will be still larger this 
year. Membership in the Supply Men’s Association costs $25 
a year, and each concern paying this assessment is entitled 
to 25 sq. ft. of space free. J. Will Johnson, of the Pyle Na- 
tional Electric Headlight Co., 1427 Monadnock block, Chicago, 
is Secretary of the Railway Supply Men’s Association, and 
checks in payment of membership fees and for exhibit space 
should be sent to him. 





St. Louis Railway Club. 


The February meeting will be held on February 12. W. E. 
Harkness, a telephone engineer of New York City, will pre- 
sent a paper on Train Despatching by Telephone, furnish- 
ing in connection therewith a practical demonstration of 
selectors and telephones as used in the various offices of rail- 
ways so equipped. 





Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. 





A meeting of the Electrical Section was held on February 
11. There was a demonstration of the Oscillograph by J. A. 
Johnson, of the Ontario Power ©o., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS, 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 








Air BraAkp ASsocIATION.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. ; 
May 11-14, 1909; Richmond, Va. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G. Thomason, 


Scranton, Pa.; May 11; St. Louis, Mo. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—R. W. Pope, 33 West 
39th street, New York; second Friday in month; New York. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—W. F. Allen, 24 Park PI., New York, 
May 19, 1909; New York. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING ASSOCIATION.—S. F. Patter- 
son, B. & M., Concord, N. H.; Oct. 19, 1909; Jacksonville, Fla. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY PNGINEERING AND MAINT. OF Way Assoc.—E. H. 
Fritch, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago; March 16-18, 1909; Chicago. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; June 16-18, 1909; Atlantic City. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. wake, W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., N. Y.; 1st and 3d Wed., except July and Aug. ; ; New York. 
AMERICAN SoOCINTY OF MECHANICAL " ENGINEERS. —Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., N.Y. ; 2d Tues. in month; annual, Dec. 7-10; New York, 
AMERICAN STREET AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—B. V. 
Swenson, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.—C. G. 
Phillips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; April 28, 1909; Cincinnati. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM AGENTS.—BE. H. Hemus, A., T.& 8S. F. 
Topeka, Kan.; last week in May, 1909; Detroit, Mich. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS—P. W. Drew, 
Wisconsin Central Ry., Chicago; June 23-25, 1909; Detroit. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.— 
G. P. Conard, 24 Park Pl., New York; June 22-23; Montreal. 
CANADIAN RAILWAY CLUB.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 1st Tues. in month, except June, July and Aug. ; Montreal. 
CANADIAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, Montreal, 
Que.; irregular, usually weekly ; rene 
CENTRAL RAILWAY CLUB.—H. D. Vou ht, Libert a New York; 
2d Friday in January, March, ay, tad, and Buffalo. 
FREIGHT CLAIM ASSOCIATION. —Warren Taylor, Rich, Fred. & Pot. 
, Richmond, Va.; June 16, 1909; Old Point Comfort, Va. 
IN1 ERNATIONAL MASTER BoILER MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION. —Harry D. 
Vought, 62 Liberty St., New York; May, 1909; Louisville, Ky. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL " ASSOCIATION.—D. B. Sebastian, La Sallie 
St. Station, Chicago; June, 1909. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—E. C. 
Cook, Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago; June 1-5; Chicago. 
IowA RAILway CLus.—-W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia. ; 
2d Friday in month, except July and August; Des Moines. 
MasTEeR CAR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago; June 21-23, 1909; Atlantic City. 

NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD CLus.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. ; 2d Tues. in mnth, ex. June, July, Aug. and Sept.; Boston. 

New York RAILRoaD CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York ; 
3d Friday in month, except June, July and August ; New York. 

NortH-WeEst RArLway CLvusB.—T. W. Flannagan, Soo Line, Minn.; 1st 
Tues. after 2d Mon., ex. June, July, Aug.; St. Paul and Minn. 

RAILWAY CLUB OF PITTSBURGH.—J. D. Conway, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 4th 
Friday in month, except June July and August: Pittsburgh. 

RAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION. C. C. Rosenberg, 12 North Linden St., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; March 15, 1909; Chicago. 

RAILWAY STORPKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collin- 
wood, Ohio.; May 17-19; Chicago. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND Che oF Way ASSOCIATION.—Walter E. 
Emery, P. & P. U. Peoria, Tll.; Nov., 1909: Washington. 

Sr. one AR a W. F rauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 

2d Friday in month, except June. ‘July and Aug.; St. Louis. 

eee... ASSOCIATION OF CAR SpRVICE OFFICERS.—J. H. O’ Donnell, 
Bogalusa, La.; April 15; Atlanta, Ga. 

SoUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Ry. CLuB.—A. J. Merrill, Prudential 
Bldg., Atlanta; 3d Thurs., Jan., April, Aug. and Nov.: Atlanta. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION. ’. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. 














R. R.R., East Buffalo, N. Y.: September, 1909; Denver. 
WESTERN RAILWAY CLUB.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; 3d 

Tuesday each month, except June, July and August: Chicago. 
WESTERN Society oF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, Monadnock Bldg., 

Chicago; Ist Wednesday, except July and August ; Chicago. 
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Craffic News. 


The Rock Island is running experimentally “all-night” sub- 
urban passenger trains between Chicago and Blue Island. 


A bill has been introduced in the Senate of the state of 
Washington to reduce passenger fares to 2% cents a mile. 


The Iowa Railway Commission will on February 18 hold 
a public hearing to consider proposed changes in its freight 
rates and classifications. 


The Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio are reducing 
westbound freight rates on import traffic to meet the reduc- 
tion lately made by the Boston & Maine. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago has voted to change its consti- 
tution so as to make eligible for membership all railway 
men above the grade of clerk in the traffic, the operating 
and the legal departments. The club has under consideration 
but has not settled, a proposition to have permanent club 
rooms. 


The Transcontinental Freight Bureau is still in session at 
Chicago hearing protests from shippers against the advances 
in rates that went into effect on January 1 last. Committees 
representing almost every commercial interest that ships 
goods to and from the Pacific coast have appeared to argue 
against the higher rates. 


Newspaper reports about traffic arrangements between the 
Harriman lines and the Kansas City Southern are exagger- 
ated. These roads recently have made some new through 
routes and through rates for the handling of freight, but it 
is stated that they are not materially different from arrange- 
ments that the Harriman lines have with a number of their 
other connections. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission will give a hearing 
at Chicago February 17 to determine whether the Northern 
Pacific ought not to be required to open the Portland gateway 
to passengers traveling over the Harriman and other lines 
from the east to Portland and bound for Seattle and other 
Puget Sound cities. The Northern Pacific has heretofore re- 
fused to make joint routes and through rates with other lines 
through this gateway. 


The New Orleans Board of Trade has adopted resolutions 
protesting against alleged discrimination in steamship rates 
against New Orleans and in favor of Galveston. Competitive 
steamship conditions from the eastern seaboard to Galveston 
give “the port of Galveston and distributive territory reached 
by it rates of freight that are gradually throttling New 
Orleans commerce” and “the transportation lines doing busi- 
ness in Texas are controlled by the Texas State Railroad 
Commission in such a manner that their rates are so ad- 
justed as practically to exclude New Orleans and Louisiana 
from that territory.” Mercantile interests of the state of 
Louisiana are appealed to to invite steamship competition. 


The Western Classification Committee devoted a large part 
of its time during its recent meeting at Mobile to the subject 
of stronger packages for shipments of freight. One proposi- 
tion that was considered by the committee was to require 
all second-hand cases in which goods are shipped to be sealed, 
both to prevent goods from being stolen and to better locate 
losses. It is estimated that many jobbers ship 90 per cent. 
of their goods in second-hand cases. A strong delegation of 
shippers appeared and protested against the proposed rule 
and consideration of the subject was continued until the next 
meeting. The shippers’ associations will try to have only 
good boxes used in re-shipping. It was also proposed to re- 
quire rugs to be boxed. Manufacturers of rugs told the com- 
mittee that this would be very expensive as rugs constitute 
about 80 per cent. of their shipments and carpets only 20 
per cent., whereas, ten years ago these percentages were re- 
versed. It was also proposed to require such light freight 
as breakfast foods, crackers, etc., to be shipped in packages 
made of fiber or pulp board. Shippers also protested against 
this. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission replying to the House 
resolution calling on the Commission to state what advances 
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in rates had been made since the passage of the amendments 
to the Interstate Commerce law in June, 1906, says that it 
is impossible to give the desired information even approxi- 
mately. The law requires the railways, when they change a 
rate, to file the new tariff, but it does not require the railways 
to explain whether the change is an increase or a decrease. 
Moreover, the railways can make the maximum car load weigh 
one thing to-day and another to-morrow, and in other ways 
manipulate the charges so that it will take endless time, pa- 
tience and skill to discover just what has been done. Between 
the periods fixed by the resolution July 1, 1906, and Jan. 15, 
1909, there were filed nearly 600,000 tariffs, varying in size 
from one to 700 pages, making 3,000,000 pages in all. On 
each page there are on an average 50 rates, making in all 
during that time 150,000,000 items. To determine what 
changes have been made it would be necessary to compare 
these 150,000,000 items with the corresponding items in effect 
previously. Nor does this take into account the changes that 
have been made by means of varying the proportional parts 
of joint rates, nor the difference in carload minima, nor the 
changes of rates wrought by means of changes in classifica- 
tions. The Commission, largely out of curiosity, undertook 
to have a comparison made of the tariffs filed on a single day, 
aggregating about 2,000 pages of manuscript. Hight clerks 
were put on the work. At the end of seven days they had 
not finished. Among the important advances which have been 
made are those in rates on coal from Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and West Virginia fields to southeastern territory; on 
pig iron, cast iron pipe, iron and steel articles, lumber, grain 
and grain products, packing house products and sugar. Rates 
have been advanced from Kansas City and St. Louis, and 
points basing thereon, to Texas points. Also the rates on 
transcontinental freight, east and westbound. 





COURT NEWS. 





Joseph M. Hill, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas, has resigned to become Chief Counsel for the state 
in the litigation now pending in the Federal court over 
freight and passenger rates. 


Judge Lewis, of the United States District Court, on Feb- 
ruary 1 at Denver, Colo., ruled that the selling of a railway 
pass is not a violation of the Interstate Commerce Law unless 
and until somebody uses the pass. 


Wilbur Stith, formerly Freight Traffic Manager of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Iron Mountain, pleaded guilty in the Federal 
court at Little Rock, Ark., on February 6 to having given 
rebates in 1905 to T. H. Bunch, and was fined $2,500 and costs. 
Mr. Stith appeared in court and said he had paid the rebates 
only on the orders of his superiors. He is now Traffic Man- 
ager of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company. 


The United States Circuit court at New York City has re- 
fused to restrain the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
enforcing its order of June 24, 1908, requiring the New York 
Central to cease discriminating against the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Co. in rates on wheat. This firm complained that flour 
milled at interior points was brought-to New York for export 
at rates lower than those charged complainant. 


The Fulton Bill, postponing the going into effect of rate in- 
creases in the discretion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion until their reasonableness shall have been determined by 
the Commission, has finally been rejected by the Senate com- 
mittee. The disposition of Senator Fulton’s measure has not 
completely taken the matter out of the official discussions, 
since Representative Needham, of California, has introduced 
in the House a bill embodying the same principles. 


Supplementary suits have been entered by the government 
‘n the Federal court at Portland, Ore., to reinforce the claims 
made in the suits entered a few weeks since to recover land 
alleged to have been wrongfully sold by the Southern Pacific 
and its controlled railways. The main basis of the suits is 
that the several railway companies, in selling land granted 
to them by the government, had violated the condition that 
sales should be made only to actual settlers, in limited 
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amounts, at a fixed price. The total area of land sued for is 
over 350,000 acres. 


Judge Carland, of the Federal District Court at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., issued a temporary injunction on February 38, restrain- 
ing the enforcement of the 2-cent passenger fare act of South 
Dakota. The injunction was sought by counsel for the rail- 
ways within 15 minutes after the act was signed by the 
Governor. A hearing on the question of making the injunc- 
tion permanent will be given on March 1. The act contained 
an emergency clause making it effective immediately. Almost 
simultaneously with the issuance of the injunction by the 
Federal court the attorney-general of South Dakota got an 
alternative writ of mandamus from the Dakota State Supreme 
Court to compel the railways to comply with the law. The 
writ is returnable on March 3. 


In the United States Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago 
on February 3 Judge Grosscup held that the federal safety 
appliances act applies to all cars, on an interstate road, 
whether engaged in interstate commerce or not at the par- 
ticular time when an appliance is defective. Three cases 
involving alleged violations of the act by the Wabash, the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and the Belt Railway of Chicago were 
passed on by the court. In each it was contended that the 
car with the defective appliance was being used at the time 
in intrastate commerce and therefore did not come within 
the act. Judge Seaman dissented in the Wabash and Belt 
cases. He said he believed that the Belt, which operates 
entirely within the state of Illinois, was not subject to the 
act, because it appeared that it was an independent railway 
which only transferred cars between the terminals of trunk 
lines in Chicago and had no interest in shipping bills or rates 
charged nor was it concerned in the ultimate destination and 
delivery to the consignee. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The rates of the Baltimore & Ohio on phosphate rock 
shipped from Mount Pleasant and Centerville districts in 
Tennessee to fertilizer manufacturers in cities in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, New York and Pennsylvania were 
raised in November, 1907, while the rates south from the 
same originating points were not raised. The new rates were 
found unreasonable in themselves and were ordered lowered 
by the commission. 





No Jurisdiction Over All Water Rates. 





In the matter of jurisdiction over water carriers. Opinion 
by Chairman Knapp. 

On May 4, 1908, the Commission in Conference Rulings, Bul- 
letin No. 2, decided that where a steamboat line agreed on 
a joint rate with a rail line for certain passenger and freight 
traffic, it could not unite with a railway company in making 
a through route and joint rate on a particular traffic without 
subjecting all its interstate traffic to the provisions of the law 
and to the jurisdiction of the Commission. Some time there- 
after a large number of water carriers petitioned the Commis- 
sion to reconsider this ruling. 

After full investigation the Commission has come to the 
conclusion that carriers of interstate commerce by water are 
subject to the act to regulate commerce only in respect of 
traffic transported under a common control, management or 
arrangement with a rail carrier, and in respect of traffic not 
so transported they are exempt from its provisions. It was 
accordingly ordered that the administrative ruling in ques- 
tion should be modified to conform to these views. 

This construction gives workable effect to every provision 
of the act and is in harmony with its remedial purposes. It 
controls the all-rail and the part-rail-and-part-water transporta- 
tion, which is the subject of “common arrangement,” and 
leaves all other water carriage open to free competition. We 
do not undertake to say what relations or practices constitute 
or are evidence of common arrangement, for that question is 
not now presented. We merely hold that as to transportation 
which is not under common control, management or arrange- 
ment, the act does not apply and the Commission is without 
jurisdiction. 
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senting the parts of the city where the proposed tracks were 
to be laid, which led to a good deal of corrupt log-rolling. 
The city’s policy was also criticized upon the ground that 
there was too much delay in the granting of applications and 
that the term of the grant, which usually was ten years, was 
too short to warrant an investment of money in plants. As 
to compensation, it has been the policy of the city to make 
an annual charge for the privilege of maintaining and operat- 
ing a track, the basis being one dollar a foot for the first 
50 lineal feet and 50 cents a foot for each additional foot 
of public space occupied. Since this policy went into effect, 
122 track ordinances have been passed and the annual aggre- 
gate payment required is $12,228, or about $100 per year per 
track. 

The new policy of handling this matter will be as follows: 
The Council will create a standing committee on local indus- 
tries, consisting of seven aldermen from west side wards, five 
from south side wards and three from north side wards. To 
this committee will be referred all ordinances for special 
privileges in public ways or for vacating them. The grant 
for a track will be for 20 years, subject to revocation by the 
passage of a repealing ordinance. The compensation will be 
the same as heretofore. 


Railroad Offirers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 














Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


C. G. Goodrich has been elected President of the Twin City 
Rapid Transit, succeeding Thomas Lowry, deceased. 


J. R. Cottingham has been appointed Attorney for Western 
Oklahoma of the Kansas City Southern, with office at Guthrie, 
Okla. 


W. C. Brown has been elected President and E. L. Ros- 
siter Treasurer of the Western Transit Co. and the Rutland 
Transit Co. 


W. C. Brown, President of the New York Central & Hudson 
River, has been elected President and a director of the Toledo, 
Canada Southern & Detroit, succeeding W. H. Newman, re- 
signed. 


C. B. Hayes, whose resignation as Auditor of the Southern 
Railway we have previously announced, has been appointed 
Comptroller of the Mobile & Ohio and of the Southern Railway 
in Mississippi, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala. 


Frank V. Whiting, Chief Claim Agent of the Chicago, In- 
diana & Southern and the Indiana Harbor Belt, has been ap- 
pointed General Claim Attorney of the New York Central & 
Hudson River, with office at New York. F. A. Hruska suc- 
ceeds Mr. Whiting. 


M. M. Stallman has been appointed General Attorney of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with general super- 
vision of legal matters in the state of New Jersey. F. W. 
Thompson has been appointed General Attorney, with general 
supervision of legal matters in the state of New York. 


On February 1, W. C. Nixon was elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Orange & Northwestern. W. H. Stark, Vice-Presi- 
dent, was elected Second Vice-President; J. H. Elliott, Vice- 
President, was elected Third Vice-President; L. E. Stafford, 
Secretary and Auditor; F. H. Hamilton, Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer; J. W. McCullough, Assistant Audi- 
tor, and F. J. and R. C. Duff, General Counsel. 


Operating Officers. 

F. H. Dever, Superintendent of Terminals of the Houston 
Belt & Terminal Co., has resigned. 

F. C. Runnels, Trainmaster of the Chicago & Alton, at 
Dwight, Ill., has resigned, effective March 1. 

J. B. Chandler has been appointed Superintendent of Din- 
ing Car Service of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, at Minneapolis, Minn. 


F. J. Avery, Trainmaster of the Osawatomie division of the 
Missouri Pacific, at Hoisington, Kan., has been transferred to 
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Coffeyville, Kan., succeeding E. C. Wills, who has been trans- 
ferred to Hoisington, succeeding J. N. Pemberton, Acting 
Trainmaster. 


Edwin T. Douglass, General Manager of the Western Tran- 
sit Co. has been elected also General Manager of the Rutland 
Transit Co., succeeding George T. Jarvis. 


F. J. Norris, Trainmaster of the Trinity & Brazos Valley, 
at Teague, Tex., has been appointed Chief Despatcher of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Little Rock, Ark. J. W. 
Carnes, chief clerk to the Superintendent of the Trinity & 
Brazos Valley, succeeds Mr. Norris. 


J. C. Dailey, General Superintendent of the International 
& Great Northern, has been appointed General Superintendent 
of the Denver & Rio Grande, with office at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, succeeding Ernest Stenger, resigned, and the office of 
General Superintendent of the former road has been abolished. 


The titles of Master Mechanic, Resident Engineer, Train- 
master and Traveling Engineer have been discontinued on the 
Louisiana division of Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas. C. F. 
Bradshaw, Trainmaster at Lafayette, La., has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent; Louis Mims, Resident Engineer at 
Lafayette, has been appointed Assistant Superintendent; H. 
M. Norton has been appointed Assistant Superintendent, and 
G. C. Secarlette remains Assistant Superintendent. (See an 
article in another part of this issue.) 


C. E. Baker has been appointed Passenger Trainmaster in 
charge of electrified lines of the Long Island Railroad, with 
office at Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. E. K. Morris, As- 
sistant Passenger Trainmaster at Brooklyn, has been trans- 
ferred to Long Island City, where he will perform such duties 
as are assigned to him by the Passenger Trainmaster. A. 
Broughton, Assistant Trainmaster in charge of station agents, 
has been appointed Inspector of Station Agents, with office at 
Long Island City, and his former office has been abolished. 


C. E. Grasemann, recently appointed Goods Manager of 
the London & North Western Railway, has made himself 
widely known to American railway officers through his visits 
and studies of methods 
here. He began as a 
clerk in the goods de- 
partment at the Euston 
headquarters about 30 
years ago; served in 
different London branch 
offices until he had his 
chance in the _ great 
Broad street’ station, 
the busiest and in most 
respects the most in- 
teresting freight station 
in England. For more 
than 15 years he has 
been Outdoor Goods 
Manager. He is now 
next in line to the high- 
est position in the cor- 
poration, and his train- 
ing for it has been 
singular in two re- 
spects: It has been en- 
tirely in the service of 
one company and in 

©. Ss Ceenneen. one department of that 
company. This is commonly recognized as a _ limiting 
feature, a chance to make an uncommonly bigoted man- 
ager of narrow views, and yet it is not easy to find in 
British railway service an officer of broader views, of 
more keen appreciation of the work of every department 
than is Mr. Grasemann. This is probably due to the fact 
that his work has always kept him in direct and daily com- 
munication with the public which his company serves. His 
method of defending the company has been a continuous study 
of its customers’ transportation needs and an undertaking to 
fulfil them. An editorial under the heading: “Wanted, a 
diplomatic corps,” in these columns, January 29, indicates the 
kind of work needed on American roads, and which he has 
been doing successfully: “Discovering the kind of service 
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which the railway was really giving its patrons and the way 
in which that service could be performed better and existing 
friction removed.” Mr. Grasemann could not have succeeded 
in qualifying as a general officer, under his limiting condi- 
tions, without unusual physical and mental qualities. Only 
a powerful man with good digestion could have maintained 
his administrative activities and his continual study of the 
different departments of the art of transportation. 


E. J. Chamberlin, whose appointment as General Manager 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific has been previously announced, 
was born in Lancaster, N. H. He received his education at 
the Montpelier Metho- 
dist Seminary, and 
began railway work in 
1871 as timekeeper in 
the car shops of the 
Central Vermont at St. 
Albans, Vt. The next 
year he was made clerk 
in the paymaster’s of- 
fice, working as clerk 
in this office and in the 
Transportation Super- 
intendent’s office for 
three years. In 1875 
he became correspond- 
ing secretary for the 
General Superintendent, 
and two years later was 
made private secretary 
to the General Man- 
ager. In April, 1884, 
he was appointed Su- 
perintendent of the 
Ogdensburg & Lake 
Champlain and of the 
Central Vermont line of steamers running from Chicago to 
Ogdensburg. On September 1, 1886, he was made General 
Manager of the Canada Atlantic, and in 1905, when the Grand 
Trunk actually, though not formally, took over the Canada 
Atlantic, Mr. Chamberlin acted for a year as Manager in 
the interest of the Grand Trunk. When the formal transfer 
of the property was made, Mr. Chamberlin went into busi- 
ness aS a contractor, and for the last two years and a half 
has been engaged in contract work for railway construction 
in Mexico. 





E, J. Chamberlin, 


Charles W. Jones, whose appointment as General Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with office at 
Topeka, Kan., has been announced in these columns, was born 
on November 6, 1860, at 
Milton, Ind. He re- 
ceived his education in 
the public schools at 
Des Moines and Mitchel- 
ville, Iowa, and at the 
Mitchell Seminary, at 
Mitchellville. He began 
railway work May 15, 
1875, for the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific 
and has been in the em- 
ploy of that road ever 
since. In 1876 he was 
a station agent’s helper 
and in 1877 telegraph 
operator. In 1881 he 
waS made a_ station 
agent and operator and 
in 1884 Train Despatch- 
er. In 1892 he was ap- 
pointed Trainmaster 
and in February, 1895, 
Assistant Superintend- 
ent. In August, 1895, 
he was appointed Superintendent, at Herington, Kan., and 
in October, 1897, he was made Superintendent of the Eastern 
division, at Horton, Kan. In May, 1902, he was made Super- 
intendent of the Kansas division, at Topeka, Kan. In August, 
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1905, he was appointed Superintendent of the Iowa division, 
at Des Moines, Iowa, which position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


Traffic Officers. 


G. A. Perry has been appointed Traveling Tariff Inspector of 
the Southern at Louisville, Ky. 


A. V. Harger has been appointed Traveling Passenger Agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio at Chicago. 


C. R. Nethercot. has been appointed Traveling Freight and 
Passenger Agent of the Mexican Central at Chicago. 


B. C. Tucker, Commercial Agent of the Canadian Pacific at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed District Passenger Agent 
at Cleveland. 


G. L. Whitney, Commercial Agent of the Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Co., at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed General 
Agent for Texas. 


W. H. Johnson has been appointed Immigration Agent of 
the White River division of the Missouri Pacific, with office 
at Springfield, Mo. 


On January 1, the traffic officers of the El Paso & South- 
western assumed charge of the Traffic Department of the 
Morenci Southern. 


J. C. Smith, Contracting Freight Agent of the Canadian 
Pacific, at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed Traveling 
Freight Agent at Pittsburgh. 


H. H. Sparks has been appointed General Live Stock Agent 
of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, with offices at Kansas 
City, Mo., and Sweetwater, Tex. 


M. L. Akers has been appointed General Agent of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, at Louisville, Ky., with general supervision over 
business in Louisville and vicinity. 


E. O. Eckhart has been appointed Commercial Agent of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and the Iowa Central, at St. Paul, 
Minn., succeeding Raymond Kelly, promoted. 


W. P. Hinton, General Passenger Agent of the Grand Trunk, 
has been appointed Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, with office at Winnipeg, Man. 


C. A. Forrest, Traveling Freight Agent of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed Commercial 
Agent at Chattanooga, Tenn. J. E. Bell succeeds Mr. Forrest. 


James R. Hurley, Traveling Passenger Agent of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, at Milwaukee, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed General Agent of the New York Central Lines at 
Milwaukee. 


J. H. Mallory, Commercial Agent of the Illinois Central, 
at Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed General European 
Agent, with office at London, England, succeeding Donald 
Rose, promoted. 


F. L. Comstock, General Freight Agent of the Kalamazoo, 
Lake Shore & Chicago, has resigned to become associated with 
the Dunkley Williams Co., and the position of General Freight 
Agent has been abolished. 


John J. -Carroll, Assistant General Baggage Agent of the 
Chicago & Western Indiana, has been appointed General Bag- 
gage Agent, with office at Chicago, succeeding J. D. Phillips, 
deceased. John T. Conlon succeeds Mr. Carroll. 


D. F. McDonough, Commercial Agent of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco at Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed Divi- 
sion Freight Agent at Birmingham, succeeding J. C. La Coste, 
promoted. B. R. Starnes succeeds Mr. McDonough. 


Charles M. Wilkinson, Soliciting Freight Agent of the 
Kansas City Southern, at Houston, Tex., has been appointed 
Commercial Agent, Freight Department, of the Kansas City 
Southern and the Texarkana & Ft. Smith, at 423 Navarro 
street, San Antonio, Tex. This is a new office, opened on 
February 1. George Riley succeeds Mr. Wilkinson. 


H. F. West, Division Freight Agent of the Mohawk district, 
of the New York Central & Hudson River, at Albany, N. Y., 
has been appointed Division Freight Agent of the Middle dis- 
trict, with office at Syracuse, N. Y. G. C. Woodruff succeeds 
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Mr. West. Seneca Kelly has been appointed Traveling Freight 
Agent of the Middle district, with office at Syracuse. 


R. H. Morris, Commercial Agent of the Southern Railway, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been transferred as Commercial Agent 
to Chicago, succeeding D. E. Williams, Jr., transferred. H. B. 
Stafford, Traveling Freight Agent, at Cincinnati, succeeds Mr. 
Morris. C. C. Woodworth, Traveling Freight Agent, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., succeeds Mr. Stafford, and C. A. Russel succeeds 
Mr. Woodworth. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


William Doyle has been appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Structures of the Northern Railway, with office at San Jose, 
Costa Rica. 


EK. G. Osgood has been appointed Master Mechanic of the 
Williamsville, Greenville & St.. Louis, succeeding O. D. Green- 
walt, resigned. 


L. H. Long has been appointed Chief Engineer in Charge of 
Construction of the Cananea, Yaqui River & Pacific, with office 
at Empalme, Sonora, Mexico. 


The jurisdiction of J. P. Nolan, Master Mechanic of Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas, has since February 8 been confined to the 
Algiers shops and Mississippi terminals. (See article in an- 
other part of this issue.) 


J. C. Garden has been appointed Master Mechanic of the 
Eastern division of the Grand Trunk, with office at Montreal, 
succeeding T. McHattie, whose appointment to a position with 
another company we have previously announced. 


The title of A. J. Himes, Assistant Chief Engineer of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, has been changed to Engineer 
of Grade Elimination, and all employees in the engineering 
department connected with the work of eliminating grade 
crossings in Cleveland, Ohio; will be under his jurisdiction, 
and all questions relating to construction work involving train 
service and requiring action by the engineering department 
will be referred directly to the Engineer of Grade Elimination. 


Charles L. Gaspar, Mechanical Engineer of the Wisconsin 
Central, has been appointed Superintendent of Motive Power 
of the Canton-Hankow Railway. China. He sails from San 
Francisco on February 
16. Mr. Gaspar, who is 
about 32 years old, was 
born in Waukesha, Wis. 
He was educated at the 
University of Wiscon- 
sin, and then took a 
mechanical course in 
railway engineering at 
Purdue for two or three 
years. In the fall of 
1899 he went into the 
Wisconsin Central 
shops as a special ap- 
prentice. He worked 
through different 
grades, becoming a ma- 
chinist in 1902. From 
1902 to 1903 he was 
chief draftsman, and in 
1904 was made Mechan- 
ical Engineer in charge 
of the motive power de- 
partment, reporting to 
the Superintendent of 
Motive Power and Cars. The Canton-Hankow at present oper- 
ates about 40 miles of road, and it is now probable that much 
more will soon be built, so as to connect with the Pekin- 
Hankow at Hankow, making a north and south trunk line. 
The road is equipped with American cars and locomotives, 
so it is natural that the management should want an Amer- 
ican motive power man to take charge of this equipment. 
Mr. Graham succeeds the late Mr. Reilly, whose work was 
highly appreciated. 





Cc. L, Gaspar, 


Albert W. Newton, Superintendent of the Creston division 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with office at Creston, 
Iowa, has been appointed General Inspector of Permanent Way 
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and Structures, with office at Chicago. William A. Card, As- 
sistant Superintendent at Galesburg, IIl., succeeds Mr. Newton. 


George P. Smith, whose appointment as Chief Engineer of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis has been an- 
nounced in these columns, was born on March 7, 1859, at 
South Deerfield, Mass. 
He graduated from the 
Worcester Institute of 
Technology, Worcester, 
Mass., in June, 1885. 
He began railway work 
in 1886 as a draftsman 
for a locating party of 
the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River, now a part 
of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, and con- 
tinued in the‘ service of 
that road in various 
positions in the Engi- 
neering Department, in- 
cluding location, con- 
struction and main- 
tenance of way, until 
January i, 1896, when 
he became draftsman 
for the Lassig Bridge 
Co., Chicago. In June, 
1897, he was appointed 
Chief Engineer of the 
St. Joseph & Grand Island. In October, 1900, he was made 
First Assistant Engineer of the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, and on April 1, 1902, he was appointed Engineer of 
Maintenance of Way of the Indiana, Illinois & Iowa, now a 
part of the Chicago, Indiana & Southern. In July, 1905, he 
was appointed Chief Engineer of the Lake Erie & Western, 
which position he held until his recent appointment. 





G. P. §mith 


Edward Williams Pratt, whose appointment as Assistant 
Superintendent of Motive Power and Machinery of the Chicago 
& North Western was recently announced in these columns, 
was born at Fort At- 
kinson, Wis., on June 2, 
1869. His father, 
George A. Pratt, was at 
the time of his death 
the oldest in point of 
service of any agent on 
the Chicago & North 
Western, and his uncle 
was the late Dr. Will- 
iam H. Williams, of the 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. When he was 
13 he learned telegra- 
phy in his father’s of- 
fice. He received his 
education from the pub- 
lic and high schools in 
his home town and 
completed the course in 
Mechanical Engineering 
at Lehigh University. 
During his several vaca- 
tions, he took up field 
work in civil engineer- Bi. “Ws SUR. 
ing on the Chicago & North Western and the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern, the latter being under construction. After graduat- 
ing from Lehigh he entered the employ of the Western Electric 
Co., Chicago, and a short time later he was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Hardware Manufacturing Co. In 1892 
he again entered the employ of the Chicago & North Western, 
in the air-brake repair room, and later the same year he was 
appointed General Air-Brake Inspector. During his more than 
seven years in that position he was an active member of the 
Air-Brake and the Traveling Engineers’ Associations and was 
recognized as one of the best authorities on the air-brake. 
He was one of the first to instruct on the double brake appli- 
cations for passenger trains and also helped to develop the 
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system of progressive examinations for firemen and engi- 
men. On January 1, 1900, he gave up the air-brake work 
and became Roundhouse Foreman, at Chicago, in order to 
learn more of the duties of the Mechanical Department. In 
June, 1900, he was made General Foreman of the Ashland 
division, at Ashland, Wis. In November, 1901, he was ap- 
pointed Master Mechanic of the Iowa and Minnesota division, 
at Mason City, Iowa. In January, 1903, he was appointed 
Master Mechanic of the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley, 
now a part of the Chicago & North Western. He was also 
given charge of the car and locomotive departments of the 
Wyoming & North Western, a subsidiary line in ,Wyoming. 


Louis Charlton Fritch has been appointed Consulting Engi- 
neer of the Illinois Central, Indianapolis & Southern and the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, as previously announced in these 
columns. He was born 
in August, 1867, at 
Springfield, Ill. He was 
educated at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, 
where he took a course 
in Civil Engineering 
and later took a law 
course and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 
Ohio. He began rail- 
way work in 1884 as 
supervisor's assistant 
on the Ohio & Missis- 
sippi, now a part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1886, he was 
made Assistant Engi- 
neer of the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi, and in October, 
1892, Engineer of Main- 
tenance of Way, suc- 
ceeding to the position 
formerly filled by the 
Chief Engineer and Master of Maintenance of Way. He was 
also made Chief Engineer of the Cincinnati & Bedford. On 
November 1, 1893, he was appointed Division Engineer of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, and in September, 1899, 
Superintendent of the Mississippi division. From February, 
1904, to March 1, 1905, he was conducting some special work 
for the Illinois Central, at Chicago. On March 1, 1905, he was 
appointed Assistant to the General Manager of the Illinois 
Central, and in November, 1906, was made Assistant to the 
President. As Consulting Engineer, Mr. Fritch will have 
charge of the proposed electrification work at Chicago. 





Louis C. Fritch. 


Walter William Colpitts, Assistant Chief Engineer of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, has been appointed Chief Engi- 
neer, succeeding M. P. Paret, resigned. Mr. Colpitts was born 
September 17, 1874, at Moncton, N. B. He graduated from 
McGill University, Montreal, in 1899, with the degrees of 
B.S. and C.E., and in 1901 he received the degree of M.S. 
from the same university. During his university education 
he led his class each year and graduated with honors, win- 
ning the British Association Gold Medal. He began railway 
work in 1890 as a draftsman in the office of the Chief Engi- 
neer of the Intercolonial of Canada. In 1891 and 1892 he 
was rodman, levelman and transitman for a surveying corps 
of the same road, and in 1893 he was appointed Resident 
Ingineer in charge of construction of the train ferry service 
at Strait of Canso, Nova Scotia. In 1894 and 1895 he was 
transitman on surveys for branch lines, and in 1896 he was 
in the office of the Chief Engineer, designing bridges, build- 
ings, ete. In 1897 he was appointed Assistant Engineer of 
the Murray Harbor branch of the Prince Edward Island Rai'- 
way. In 1898 he was made Resident Engineer of the Midland 
Railway of Nova Scotia and in 1899 Chief Clerk in the office 
of the President of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal. In 
1900 he was made Assistant Engineer of the Construction 
Department of the Canadian Pacific, at Winnipeg, Man. In 
1901 he was appointed Assistant Engineer of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, and in January, 1902, was made Division 
Engineer. In December, 1903, he was appointed Assistant 
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Chief Engineer of the same road, this being his position until 
his recent appointment. 


Special Officers. 


A. S. Maynard has been appointed Chief Commissary Agent 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, Que. 
This is a new department and is for the purpose of facilitating 
the purchase of supplies for the company’s hotels. Assistants 
will be appointed and will be stationed at St. John, N. B.; 
Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Calgary, Alta.; Vancouver and 
Victoria, B. C. 


Purchasing Officers. 


A. F. Hull has been appointed Purchasing Agent of the Rock 
Island-Frisco Lines at Ft. Worth, Tex. 





OBITUARY. 





Thomas E. Newman, Road Foreman of Engines of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, died last week. 


William Purcell, President and Treasurer of the Coahuila & 
Zacatecas, died February 5 at San Antonio, Tex. 


A. G. Yates, President of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, died of apoplexy at New York on January 12. 


Charles P. Adams, Superintendent of Telegraph of the South- 
ern Railway, died at Washington, D. C., February 9. 


James A. McLain, General Live Stock Agent of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, died of pneumonia on February 1. 


William J. Kealey, General Freight and Passenger Agent of 
the Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw, died on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 3. 


John D. Phillips, General Baggage Agent of the Chicago & 
Western Indiana, died at Chicago on February 2. He was 50 
years old. 








Railroad Construction. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





ARKANSAS SOUTHEASTERN.—This company, operating 57 miles 
of railway from Randolph, La., east and southeast to River 
Junction, is said to have given contracts to S. R. Neal and 
N. M. George, of Farmerville, La., to build an extension south 
to Farmerville, five miles. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—The Manitoba & Northwestern is apply- 
ing for an extension of time to build the following lines: 
From Sheho to Prince Albert, Sask.; extension of the Shell 
River branch from Russell, Man., to the northern or western 
boundary of Manitoba; branch line from the main line between 
Portage la Prairie, Man., and Arden, via the Riding moun- 
tains to the northern or western boundary of Manitoba; branch 
line from a point between Westbourne, Man., and Beautiful 
Plains, northwesterly in the direction of Lake Dauphin or 
Duck mountains; branch line from the main line between 
Theodore, Sask., and Insinger in a westerly and northwesterly 
direction to a junction with the Quill Lakes branch at Town- 
ship 32, range 18 or 19, west of the second meridian, about 
80 miles; branch line from Bredenbury, Sask., on the main 
line northerly to Kamsack, about 42 miles. 

Construction will be commenced in the spring on the line 
from Weyburn, Sask., and it is expected that about 25 miles 
will be completed during the current year. Grading on the 
gap between Saskatoon, Sask., and Edmonton, Alb., has been 
completed and track will be laid during the year. An 80-mile 
line from near Lethbridge, Alb., to join the line between 
Macleod and Calgary, is also in contemplation. It is intended 
to build at once to the Little Bow river, a distance of 30 
miles. Another line of about 100 miles will be built from 
Cheadle, Alb., on the main line north to connect with the 
Lacombe-Stettler extension. Work on this section will be 
carried only to Ghost Pine creek, about 40 miles, during the 
present year. 

Wm. Whyte, Second Vice-President of this company, is 
quoted as saying that the company will spend $6,000,000 in 
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constructing new lines in the West, including those on which 
work was begun last year. The total mileage to be built will 
be between 250 and 300 miles. 

The Outlook branch of the Western division has been ex- 
tended from Conan, Sask., northward to Outlook, 28 miles; 
a new branch called the Broomhill branch has been opened 
for business on the Central division from Lauder, Man., west- 
ward to Tilston, 28 miles. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA.—See Southern Pacific. 


CHAMPLAIN & SANFoRD.—Surveys have been completed from 
Lake Sanford, N. Y., to Riverside for this line, which is to 
be approximately 58 miles long, to run from Lake Sanford to 
Schroon Lake, and along the west shore of Schroon Lake 
to Pottersville, thence through Chester to Raparious on the 
Adirondack division of the Delaware & Hudson. 


CHESAPEAKE & OnHI0.—Work is under way at the present 
time on an extension of the Coal River Ry., from Clothier, 
Va., to the mouth of Laurel fork along Laurel fork, a dist- 
ance of five miles; also along Spruce fork for a distance of 
five miles. G. E. McComas, Contractor, Madison, W. Va. 


Coat River Rattway.—See Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Cororapo & SourTHERN.—Press reports from Denver, Colo., 
indicate that between May and September of this year this 
company will build the proposed extension from Pueblo, Colo., 
south to Walsenburg, 56 miles, on which grading has been 
completed. (Nov. 6, p. 1321.) 

Press reports from Denver, Colo., indicate that between 
May 1 and September 1, this company will build the proposed 
extension from Fort Collins, Colo., north to Cheyenne, Wyo., 
about 40 miles, surveys for which, it is said, are now being 
made. (Oct. 23, p. 1226.) 


Dayton, LEBANON & CrncINNATI.—This company, building a 
steam line from Dayton, Ohio, south to Lebanon, where con- 
nection will be made with the Cincinnati, Lebanon & North- 
ern, expects to let contracts within the next 30 days for the 
line from Lambeth, Ohio, to Dayton, two miles, which has 
been surveyed. (Nov..6, p. 1321.) 


ELvIzABETH & AMRBOy TRACTION.—The Traction Development 
Company was recently incorporated in New Jersey with a 
capital of $100,000, for*the purpose of securing franchises, 
rights of way and engineering plans for this company. The 
incorporators include former United States Senator R. F. Petti- 
grew, R. M. Montgomery, of the East Linden Development 
Co.; Dr. H. B. Hogeland, W. J. Lansley, of the Hudson & 
Mddlesex Telephone Co.; P. A. Peterson, of Perth Amboy, and 
C. A." Trimble, of Elizabeth. Actual work on the proposed 
electric line from Elizabeth to Perth Amboy will probably 
be started at Linden within the next two months. From 
Linden the company has a private right of way for several 
miles. J. A. McClary, of Rahway, N. J., has charge of the 
rights of way and engineering plans of the company. P. E. 
Jones, 27 Pine street, New York, is General Counsel. 


Erte.—See Hudson & Manhattan. 


Froripa East Coast.—An officer is quoted as having said 
that trains will be in operation into Key West within six 
months, and that the work of laying the concrete road be- 
tween Knight’s Key and Key West is being pushed with all 
possible speed. 


GRAND LAKE & BenpD River.—Incorporation is to be asked 
for in Quebec to build from a point on the Grand Trunk 
Pacific (National Transcontinental) to Twenty-one-Mile Bay, 
an arm of the Grand Lake, or to Rabbit lake on the Ottawa 
river; also a 12-mile branch line. E. B. Devlin, Hull, Que., 
is solicitor for the applicants. 


Gutr, CoLorapo & Santa Fr.—An officer writes that work is 
now in progress and will probably be completed in June on 
the line building from Center, Tex., via Tenaha to Zuber, 21.3 
miles. John Scott & Sons, Contractors, St. Louis, Mo. Work 
of reballasting the Beaumont division from Rayburn, Tex., 
east, 16 miles, is now in progress. C. F. W. Felt, Chief Engi- 
neer, Galveston, Tex. (Aug. 7, p. 693.) 


Hotston River Raitway.—See Virginia & Southwestern. 


Hupson & MANnHAtrtan.—This company was incorporated in 
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1906 in New York and New Jersey as a consolidation of the 
Hoboken & Manhattan Railroad Co., of New Jersey; the 
New York & Jersey Railroad Co., of New York, and the Hud- 
son & Manhattan Railroad Co., of New York, the new cor- 
poration becoming owner of all the tunnels, franchises and 
properties of the several constituent companies. 

The company now owns, and is operating, a double-tube 
tunnel from Sixth avenue and Twenty-third street, New York, 
under the Hudson river to the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern passenger station in Hoboken, N. J., a distance of about 
three miles. The first trains were operated February 26, 1908. 
The line under Sixth avenue, New York, is being ex- 
tended from Twenty-third to Thirty-third street. A 
branch will also be built from Sixth avenue, under 
Ninth street, to a connection with the subway at 
Fourth avenue. A double-tube tunnel, which will be the 
main line of the system, is being built from Hoboken in a 
southerly direction through the Erie and Pennsylvania sta- 
tions in Jersey City, and thence under the Hudson river to 
the Hudson Terminal buildings, Church street, New York. 
These terminal buildings extend from Cortlandt to Fulton 
street, two blocks. It is expected that the main line will be 
in operation about July 1, 1909. The south tube was holed 
through on January 27, 1909. An extension is to be built 
from the Pennsylvania station in Jersey City west to connect 
with the present main line of the Pennsylvania beyond Bergen 
Hill, and upon its completion, in 1910, trains will be run 
through between the Hudson Terminal buildings and Newark, 
N. J., the trains running through the tunnels and over the 
Pennsylvania’s present main line into Newark. The Penn- 
sylvania will maintain ticket offices in the Hudson Terminal 
buildings and baggage will be checked there for points through- 
out the entire system. A traffic agreement has been entered 
into with the Erie. 


Iowa & OMAHA SHortT LineE.—An officer writes that the sec- 
tion of this line from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to Traynor, 15 
miles, is under contract to George W. Adams & Co., Walnut, 
Iowa. Grading on the remaining 115 miles will be undertaken 
this spring. J. H. Mayne, Chief Engineer, Walnut, Iowa. 


JOPLIN UNION Depot Company.—Capitalized at $500,000 to 
build and operate a union station in Joplin, Mo. Capital stock 
is divided into 5,000 shares of par value $100, to be held as 
follows: W. B. Jansen and Robert Dunlap, of Chicago, one 
share each; J. A. Edson and S. W. Moore, of Kansas City, Mo., 
one share each; Charles Gilbert, of St. Louis, one share, and 
the remaining shares to be divided, in proportions to be here- 
after agreed upon, among the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
the Missouri & North Arkansas, and the Kansas City South- 
ern. No work has yet been done as plans are not yet com- 
pleted. J. A. Edson, President; S. W. Moore, Vice-President 
and Secretary, and H. Visscher, Treasurer, all of Kansas City, 
Mo. 


KAPITCHOUAN Rattway.—Application will be made to the 
Canadian Parliament for the incorporation of this company, 
which intends to build a line of railway from a point on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific near Lake Kapitchouan, Que., in a south- 
easterly direction to Montreal, with branches about 12 miles 
long each. G. Desaulnies, Montreal, solicitor. 


KANSAS City, Mexico & Ortent.—Reports from Austin, Tex., 
indicate that this company has asked the Legislature to enact 
a special law giving it an extension of five years’ time in 
which to carry out the terms of its charter, which provide 
for the completion of its line through Texas, including the 
building of a branch line from San Angelo, Tex., to either 
Del Rio or Brownsville, on the Rio Grande. 


KoKoMO WESTERN TRACTION.—An officer writes that this 
company, which will build a traction line from Kokomo, Ind., 
west to Young America, 17 miles, is now ready to receive 
bids from responsible construction companies. C. C. McFann, 
President and General Manager, Kokomo, Ind. (Dec. 11, p. 
1560.) 


LAKE ARTHUR, JENNINGS & NorRTHERN.—Incorporated in 


Louisiana, with $500,000 capital stock to build a road from 
Lake Arthur, La., north, 10 miles, to Jennings and possibly 
further north to some point on the Colorado Southern, New 
W. D. Conover, President, Lake Arthur. 


Orleans & Pacific. 
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LAKE Erte & Younasrtown (ELeEctric).—An ordinance was 
recently passed by the City Council of Youngstown, Ohio, 
granting permission to this company to build its line into that 
city. The company was organized to build an electric line 
from Conneaut, Ohio, south to Youngstown, 60 miles. (Nov. 
13, p. 1874.) 


LOUISVILLE & ATLANTIC.—-A new branch called the Sturgeon 
Creek branch has been opened for freight service from Heide!- 
burg, Ky., to Ida May. 


MaAnirowpa & NoRTHWESTERN.—See Canadian Pacific. 


MEXICAN CENTRAL.—A new branch of the Torreon division 
has been opened for business from San Pedro, Coahuila, to 
Hornos, 14.8 miles. 


MILWAUKEE NorrHerN (Etecrric).—An officer writes tha‘ 
this company, which finished work in September on an ex- 
tension from Cedarburg, Wis., north to Sheboygan, 30 miles, 
will double-track the line in operation from Milwaukee north 
to Cedarburg, and build a single-track branch from Cedar- 
burg west to West Bend in 1909. The company’s plans call 
for a line from Milwaukee north to Cedarburg, where it forks, 
one branch extending north to Sheboygan and the other north- 
west via West Bend to Fond du Lac, in all 120 miles. (Oct. 
16, p. 2000.) 


NASHVILLE, FayetreEviILLe & BrrRMINGHAM.—This company is 
said to have been incorporated in Alabama with $50,000 cap- 
ital to build a line from Nashville, Tenn., south to Birming- 
ham, Ala., 200 miles. J. C. Diemer, President, and J. M. 
Robertson, Treasurer. The headquarters of the company are 
to be at Huntsville, Ala. 


NATIONAL LinES or Mexico.—Press reports from Durango, 
Mex., indicate that surveys have been started on the proposed 
extension of this line from Durango, Dur., southwest to Mazat- 
lan, Sin., on the Pacific coast. This extension wil] give the 
National Lines a direct outlet to the Pacific coast and through 
connections with the International & Great Northern and the 
Missouri Pacific to Kansas City, Mo. (Jan. 29, p. 236, Mexican 
Roads. ) 


NEvADA & CALIFORNIA.—See Southern Pacific. 


New York, AUBURN & LANSING (ELrEcrric).—This road has 
been extended from Tarbell, N. Y., south to Ithaca, 11.3 miles, 
and the entire road is now in operation from Auburn, N. Y., 
to Ithaca, 37 miles. The road is being operated by steam 
power from Auburn to South Lansing, and electrically oper- 
ated from South Lansing to Ithaca. The entire road is to be 
equipped with the third-rail system during the coming 
summer. 


Onto Roaps (Etectrric).—B. B. Putnam and D. A. Bartlett, 
of Marietta, Ohio, are interested in a project to build electric 
lines to connect Athens, Ohio, with Nelsonville and Glouster, 
about 14 miles. 


Orrcon & WaAsuHineton.—According to press reports, a con- 
tract has been let for the construction of the Gray's Harbor 
branch, from Cosmopolis, Wash., on Gray’s Harbor, to the 
main line of the O. & W. Portland-Seattle line, about 40 miles. 
Work is to be started at once. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—See Hudson & Manhattan. 


PoRTLAND, BAKER City & Butte Etecrric.—Incorporated in 
Oregon with $2,000,000 capital and headquarters at Portland. 
The company proposes to build a line from Portland, Ore., 
east through Clackamas, Wasco, Wheeler and Grant counties 
to Baker City, Baker county, thence east across Idaho to 
Butte, Mont., about 500 miles. The incorporators include 
C. D. Charles, M. W. Gill and H. J. Martin, of Rowe & 
Martin, all of Portland. 


RaLeIcH & Sovururort.—Surveys are being made, it is said, 
for an extension from the present southern terminus to 
Fayetteville, N. C., south to Hope Mills, five miles. 


SACRAMENTO SOUTHERN.—See Southern Pacific. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—The annual report of this company for 
the year ended June 30, 1908, says that during the year there 
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was a net increase in sidings of 153.64 miles. The average 


number of miles of railway operated for the year wa3 9,505,61° 


miles. 

On the Nevada & California extension from ieeler, Cal., 
to Mojave, a distance of about 146 miles, about 36 miles are 
completed and work on the remaining 110 miles is now in 
progress. 

On the line of the Central California from Niles, Cal., to 
Red Wood City, a distance of about 16 miles, about seven 
miles are completed and the grading on the remaining two 
miles is nearing completion. 

On the line of the Sacramento Southern, from Sacramento, 
Cal., to Antioch, a distance of about 54 miles, about two miles 
of track and about 10 miles of grading are completed, and 
work is now in progress on the remainder of the line. 


SOUTHERN TrRAcTION CoMPANY.—Plans are said to have been 
made by this company to build an interurban line from Fort 
Worth, Tex., south via Burleson and Joshua to Cleburne, about 
300 miles. Location surveys to be made soon. Address F. Hi. 
Peters and S. P. Hovey, both of Fort Worth. 


TEMISKAMING & NortHrern Onrarto.—The main line of this 
road has been extended from Matheson, Ont., northward to 
Cochrane, 47 miles, and a new branch called the Charlton 
branch has been opened for business from Englehart, Ont., to 
Charlton, eight miles. 


TENNESSEE NORTHEASTERN.—This company is said to be mak- 
ing surveys for a line to be built from near Winfield, Tenn., 
on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, southwest 
through Scott, Fentress, Cumberland and White counties, to 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, near Ravenscroft, 
about $0 miles. D. JL. Fickes, President, and P. C. Chesbrough, 
Treasurer, both of Scranton, Pa. 


Texas & Guuir.-—This road has been opened from Waiterman, 
Tex., to Emmons, 3.6 miles. 


VERA CRUZ TERMINAL.—-According to press reports work 
has been started on the large terminal improvements at Vera 
Cruz, Mex. Contract for the construction of two large cus- 
tom warehouses, a bonded warehouse, office building, round- 
houses and machine shops has been given to S. Pearson & 
Sons, Ltd., for a union passenger station, coach sheds, tool 
houses and a concrete viaduct 1,200 ft. long, to the Compania 
Bancaria de Obras y Bienes Raices of Mexico City. A rep- 
resentative of the latter company is quoted as saying that a 
reinforced concrete fence about 3,280 ft. long has been built, 
and work started on the concrete viaduct. The passenger 
station is to be of reinforced concrete construction, also most 
of the buildings to be erected by this company. The work 
will be rushed through to completion, and it is hoped that 
the Terminal company can occupy the new structures before 
the expiration of two years allowed by the contract. Track, 
aggregating 35 miles, is to be laid in freight yards included 
in the improvements. J. W. Richardson is Chief Engineer. 
(R. R. G., May 15, p. 688.) 


VIRGINIA & SOUTHWESTERN.—An officer is quoted as saying 
that the Holston River Railway, building a 38-mile line from 
the V. & S., at Persia, Tenn., south to Moccasin Gap, Va., has 
about 75 per cent. of the grading finished. Additional con- 
tracts to finish the line, it is said, are to be let shortly. (Jan. 
1, pe St.) 


VIRGINIAN RatLway.—Track has been laid from Altavista, 
Va., west to Roanoke, and trains are now in operation from 
Norfolk, Va., west to mile 320.6 at Rich Creek, also from 
Princeton, W. Va., northwest to Deepwater, W. Va., 101 miles. 
There remains a gap between Rich Creek and Princeton of 
about 21 miles yet to be put in operation... 


VirGINIA Roans.-—H. W. Walters, of the Commonwealth Lum- 
ber Co., of Pennsylvania, and W. H. Landes, of Staunton, Va., 
are planning to build a line through timber lands from Chris- 
tian, Va., west to Deerfield, 20 miles. 


WABASH-PItTTSsBURGH TERMINAL.—An officer for the Receiv- 
ers of this company writes that the work being carried out 
includes replacing old timber trestlés with steel bridges and 
viaducts, on concrete masonry in a few cases, and with con- 
crete arches and embankments in the majority of cases. 
About half a dozen structures were wholly or partially com- 
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pleted in 1908, and this work is to be finished in 1909. About 
75 existing steel bridges are to be repainted in 1909, and the 
lining of two tunnels with concrete will be finished by the 
company’s forces. Contracts for lining seven tunnels with 
concrete during 1909 have been let, and the remaining five 
tunnels will be completed by the company’s forces. W. F. 
Purdy, Chief Engineer, for the Receivers. 


Railrond Financial News. 





BsALtimorre & O1lo.—The company has sold $13,000,000 Piits- 
burgh, Lake Erie & West Virginia system refunding mort- 
gage 4 per cent. bonds of 1901-1941 to Speyer & Co. and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, and Alexander Brown & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. There was previously outstanding $31,347,- 
000 of these bonds. 


BrooKLyN Rapip Transitr.—An initial dividend of 1 per cent. 
has been declared on the $45,000,000 capital stock. In de- 
claring the dividend the directors said “that as dividends 
are declared, they will be made payable on the first days 
of April, July, October and January. The present declara- 
tion of 1 per cent. is not considered as necessarily establish- 
ing a 4 per cent. yearly rate. 

James M. Wallace, George F. Porter and J. Horace Hard- 
ing have been elected directors, succeeding the late Anson 
R. Fowler, H. H. Porter and the late J. C. Jenkins re- 
spectively. 


CUESAPEAKE & Onlo.—The stockholders have authorized $30,- 
000,000 5 per cent. 20-year general funding and improvement 
mortgage bonds, of which $11,000,000 bonds have been sold 
to New York bankers. The proceeds of the bond sale are 
to be used to fund $7,500,000 6 per cent. collateral notes, 
due January 1, 1910, and for other capital requirements for 
additions and extensions. 


Guicaco & Minwavukere Evecrric.—The Illinois division bond- 
holders’ committee say that sufficient bonds have been de- 
posited to permit the beginning of foreclosure proceedings. 


GrEEN Bay & WesteRN.—The directors have declared the regu- 
lar 5 per cent. dividend on the $2,500,000 stock and on the 
$600,000 A debentures, and in addition, three-eighths of 1 per 
cent. on the $7,000,000 B debentures. Five per cent. has been 
paid yearly on both the stock and the A debentures since 
1904. In February, 1908, one-half of 1 per cent. was paid 
on the B debentures. 


INTERCOLONIAL Raitway.—George P. Graham, Canadian Minis- 
ter of Railways, in reply to questions in Parliament in re- 
gard to the operation of the Intercolonial Railway for the 
last nine months of 1908, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1907, gave the following figures: April-Decem- 
ber, 1907, earnings $6,439,174, expenditures $6,061,007, sur- 
plus $378,167; April-December, 1908, earnings $5,976,433, ex- 
penses $6,313,732, deficit $337,299. 


InrerR-STaATE RatLways.—Edward B. Smith & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., ask the deposit of bonds of the Inter-State Railways 
with the Philadelphia Trust Safe Deposit & Insurance Co., 
and say: 


“If bonds to the amount of $5,000,000 are deposited, the de- 
positing bondholders are to elect a committee of five, which in 
conjunction with the firm, are to obtain expert reports upon the 
physical and financial condition of the several properties and then 
prepare a plan for the reorganization of the company. This plan is 
to be submitted at least 60 days before the sale, and dissenting bond- 
holders can then withdraw their bonds upon paying their pro rata 
share of the expenses, not exceeding 1 per cent. of the bonds de- 
posited. Unless 40 per cent. of the deposited bonds dissent within 


30 days, it is then to be binding upon all.” 


Iowa CENTRAL.—Tailer & Co., New York, are offering $400,000 
Iowa Central first refunding 4 per cent. bonds of 1901-1951 
at 81%. This is part of an authorized issue of $25,000,000, 
of which there is outstanding $4,970,000. 


Lake Snore & MicuiGaAn SournHern.—E. H. Harriman has been 
elected a director of this company, succeeding Samuel F. 
Barger, resigned. 
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MANISTEE NorTHEASTERN.—The receivers of the Buckley & 
Douglas Lumber Co. have been authorized to mortgage the 
property of the Manistee Northeastern to secure an issue of 
$1,500,000 5 per cent. bonds to be dated January 1, 1909. 
The proceeds of the sale are to be used to pay debts of 
Ruggles & Buckley, lumbermen, and the floating debt of the 
railway, and for the purchase of new equipment and ex- 
tension of the road. The main line of the road runs from 
Manistee, Mich., to Traverse City, and the company operates 
in al] about 180 miles. 


MiIcHIGAN CENTRAL.—E. H. Harriman has been elected a direc- 
tor of this company, succeeding Samuel I’. Barger, resigned. 


MINNEAPOLIS & Sr. Lovis.—-First and refunding mortgage 4 per 
cent. bonds of 1899-1949, amounting to $1,015,000, are to be 
issued to retire a like amount of Iowa extension 7 per cent. 
bonds due June 1, 1909. Of the first and refunding bonds, 
the New York Stock Exchange has listed $350,000, making 
the total listed to date $10,855,000. 


Missourt Paciric.—Collateral trust convertible 6 per cent. 
notes, $6,000,000 authorized, dated February 10, 1908, re- 
deemable at the option of the company at 101, have been 
called for payment on March 12. 


Nationat Raiuways or Mexico.—The board of directors has 
been increased from seven to 21, and H. Clay Pierce has 
been elected chairman. The new members of the board are: 
Jose Yves Limantour, E. N. Brown, Julio M. Limantour, 
S. M. Felton and Jose Signoret, of Mexico City, and Wm. 
H. Nichols, H. Clay Pierce, Henry S. Priest, Bradley W. 
Palmer, Clay Arthur Pierce, Eben Richards, James Speyer, 
Ernst Thalmann and James N. Wallace, of New York; these 
last named members to constitute the local board in New 
York. It is understood that of the local board in New 
York, Messrs. Speyer, Nichols, Thalmann and Wallace were 
elected to represent the interests of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 


New .OrnEANS, Fort Jackson & GRAND IsLeE.—An injunction 
secured by Charles D. Haines some time ago to prevent the 
New Orleans Southern from holding a controlling interest 
in the stock of the N. O., F. J. & G. I. has been vacated. 
A controlling interest in the outstanding $247,000 stock was 
pledged by Mr. Haines to secure a loan. Arthur Kennedy 
and associates, having obtained possession of this stock, 
organized the New Orleans Southern, to which the Grand 
Isle was leased, prior to October, 1908. 


Sr. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Paciric.—Fisk & Robinson, New 
York, are offering the unsold portion of the $7,500,000 first 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of 1905-1955 at 9514, yielding 
5% per cent. The bonds are secured by a first mortgage 
on 106 miles of standard gage road, connecting the com- 
pany’s coal mines and coke ovens with the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, the Colorado & Southern and the El Paso & 
Southwestern, and on 299 square miles of coal lands in Col- 
fax county, New Mexico, owned in fee simple, and 513 square 
miles of coal lands in the same county, wherein coal rights 
and surface necessary for mining are owned. 


WasasH.—The injunction granted in the suit brought by 
James Pollitz preventing the Wabash from retiring its de- 
benture bonds has been vacated by Judge Ray in the United 
States Circuit court. The Wabash offered to exchange first 
refunding and extension mortgage bonds for the $30,000,000 
outstanding debenture A and debenture B bonds of 1889- 
1939. For each debenture A bond, holders received $795 in 
new 4s and $580 in prefred stock and $580 in common stock, 
and for each debnture B received $720 in new 4s, $520 in 
preferred stock and $520 in common stock. All of the de- 
bentures except $389,000 of the A and $1,281,000 of the B- 
have been exchanged. 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—Under the plan of control of the Wis- 
consin Central by the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie (itself controlled by the Canadian Pacific) annual 
dividends of 4 per cent. on the preferred stock of the Wis- 
consin Central have been guaranteed for 99 years by the 
Soo, and the preferred stockholders at the same time sur- 
render their rights to share profits with the common stock 
above 4 per cent. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is asking prices on 25 
locomotives. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis is asking prices on 20 
locomotives. 


The Juragua Iron Co. has ordered one locomotive from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Augusta Southern has ordered one locomotive from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Georgia & Florida has ordered two locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Giichrist-Fordney Co. has ordered one locomotive from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Michigan Alkali Co. has ordered one locomotive from 
the Baldwin Lecomotive Works. 


The Eddy Manufacturing Co. has ordered one locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Northwestern of Brazil has ordered three locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


he Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has ordered 40 loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Co. 


The Nevada Northern has ordered one locomotive from the 
American Locomotive Co. to be built at the Brooks Works. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, reported in 
the Railroad Age Gazette of January 22 as asking prices on 
eight locomotives, has ordered four from the American Loco- 
motive Co., to be built at the Schenectady works. 


The Canadian Pacific, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of January 22 and January 29, has ordered 30 Pacific locomo- 


tives from the Locomotive & Machine Co., of Montreal. These 
locomotives will have the following special equipment: 
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CAR BUILDING. 





The Rutland Railroad is in the market for six milk cars. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is asking prices on 25 
chair cars. 


The Chicago Railways Co. is asking prices on 350 pay-as- 
you-enter cars. : 


The Chicago & Southern Traction is in the market for two 
interurban cars. 


The Mississippi River & Bonne Terre has ordered 100 fifty- 
ton freight cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Corvallis & Alsea River, building a logging road in 
Oregon, expects to ask bids for rolling stock about March 1, 
1909. 

The Dinwiddie & Gary, building a steam line in Indiana, is 
in the market for rolling stock. C. J. Hobbs, Chief Engineer, 
Kersey, Ind. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, reported in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of February 5 as being in the market for a 
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number of passenger cars, is asking prices on 25 coaches, 15 
baggage cars, 10 sleeping cars and four dining cars. This is 
in addition to the two buffet library cars reported in our issue 
of January 29, contract for which has not yet been placed. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, reported in the Railroad 
Age Gazctie of January 15 as in the market for four dining 
cars and four observation smoking cars, has ordered five din- 
ing and four club cars from the Pullman Co. The club cars 
are to be of a new design. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific was reported in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of November 27 as preparing specifications for 
70 passenger cars. The apportionment of these cars was noted 
in our issue of December 4. Sixty-nine of these cars, which 
have been ordered from the American Car & Foundry Co., 
will have all steel exteriors. The one observation car has 
also been ordered. 


The Seaboard Air Line's specifications for the 500 box, 200 
phosphate and 50 ballast cars that appeared in the Railroad 
Age Gazette of January 29, should have included Andrews 
side frames and American Steel Foundries truck bolsters for 
all the cars, and American Steel Foundries truck and body 
bolsters for the phosphate cars. The brake-beams and coup- 
lers will be of the Simplex type. 


The Pennsylvania cars, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of February 5, will have the following dimensions: Cambria 
Steel Co., 1,000 fifty-ton, center dump coke cars will be 40 ft. 
2 in. long, 9 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 6 in. high, inside measure- 
ments, and 43 ft. 11 in. long, 10 ft. 1% in. wide, 11 ft. 2 in. 
high, over all. The bodies and underframes will be of steel. 
Pressed Steel Car Co., 500 fifty-ton stock cars will be 35 ft. 
11% in. long, 8 ft. 514 in. wide, 8 ft. 144 in. high, inside meas- 
urements, and 40 ft. 5 in. long, 9 ft. 10 in. wide, 13 ft. 25 in. 
high, over all. The bodies will be of wood and the under- 
frames of steel. American Car & Foundry Co., 600 fifty-ton 
gondola cars will be 40 ft. 8 in. long, 8 ft. 914 in. wide, 2 ft. 
6 in. high, inside measurements, and 44 ft. 11% in. long, 10 ft. 
% in. wide, 6 ft. 103g in. high, over all. The bodies will be 
of wood and the underframes of steel. Standard Steel Car 
Co., 100 fifty-ton flat cars will be 40 ft. 2 in. long, 9 ft. 3 in. 
wide, inside measurements, and 41 ft. 11 in. long, 9 ft. 11% in. 
wide, 6 ft. 7% in. high, over all. The bodies will be of wood 
and the underframes of steel. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





The Chicago Great Western will be in the market soon for 
about 5,000 tons of rails. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will be in the market 
soon for about 40,000 tons of rails. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has issued specifications 
for the manufacture of the 28,000 tons of Bessemer rails 
ordered from the Illinois Steel Co. late last year and is now 
in the market for 18,000 additional tons. 


The Chicago & North Western, reported in the Railroad Age 
Gazette of November 13 as being in the market for 32,000 tons 
of rails, has ordered 10,000 tons of open-hearth rails from the 
Indiana Steel Co. to be rolled at Gary, Ind., and has released 
specifications on 20,000 tons of Bessemer rails ordered last 
year from the Illinois Steel Co. 


The Baltumore & Ohio, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of February 5 as preparing to close contracts for 1909 rail 
requirements, has ordered 37,000 tons of 90 and 100-lb. rails 
divided among the following companies: Maryland Steel Com- 
pany, Bethlehem Steel Company, Carnegie Steel Company, and 
Illinois Steel Company. These rails are for delivery within 
30 days. The B. & O. has also ordered 10,000 kegs of spikes, 
5,000 kegs of bolts and a large quantity of angle plates and 
other track fixings. 





RAILROAD STRUCTURES. 





Baton Rovuce, La.—The Texas & Pacific is building a new 
passenger station at a cost of about $2,500. (Feb. 5, p. 284.) 


Bie Sprinc, Tex.—The Texas & Pacific has prepared plans 
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for a new passenger station. An officer writes that although 
no appropriation has been made for this structure, it is 
thought it will be built during the next six months. It is 
to cost $16,000. 


Houston, TEx.—The Houston Belt & Terminal Co. has de- 
cided to locale its new passenger station at Texas averue 
and Crawford street. At a meeting of the directors on Janu- 
ary 22, it was decided to prepare plans immediately for the 
new station and terminal buildings, including two round- 
houses. It will probably be two or three months before bids 
are asked. (June 26, p. 406.) 

The Houston Belt & Terminal Co. has retained Warren & 
Weimore, of New York, as the architects to design the new 
union passenger station. (July 26, p. 406.) 

Las Vrcas, Nev.—The San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
will build machine and repair shops at a cost of about 
$300,000. Plans are being prepared for shops that will give 
an initial employment to 400 men. It is expected bids will 
be asked in about 40 days. 


MELVILLE, SaAsk.—Plans and specifications have been com- 
pleted for the freight sheds which will be 160 ft. long, and 
for yards which will contain 25 miles of track. 

Sr. Jor, Ipano.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
will let the contracts soon for building two powerhouses to 
provide power for operating its line by electricity through 
the Bitter Root mountains. One of the structures will be 
built at St. Joe and the other on the Missoula river, about 
half way between Missoula and Taft, Idaho. 

SEATTLE, WasnH.—The Great Northern expects to begin con- 
struction at an early date on a new viaduct over the canal at 
Twenty-sixth avenue, Northwest 

Vera Cruz, Mrex.—-See Vera Cruz Terminal under Railroad 
Construction. 

Vicroria, B. C.---The Esquimalt & Nanaimo will build a new 
freight depot and terminal facilities to cost about $150,000. 

WINNIPEG, Man.—Sealed bids will be received by P. Ryan, 
Secretary of the National Transcontinental Railway Commis- 
sion, Ottawa, Ont., until March 10, 1909, for all work in the 
several trades necessary in the erection of terminal shops. 
Plans and specifications may be seen at the office of Hugh 
Lumsden, Chief Engineer, Ottawa, or at the office of S. R. 
Poulin, District Engineer, Winnipeg, Man. A bond of $100,000 
must accompany all bids. (April 3, p. 492.) 

The Canadian Northern shops will be enlarged this spring. 





SIGNALING. 





The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has just put in use 
at the west end of the tunnel, Jersey City, an electro-pneu- 
matic interlocking plant, taking the place of mechanical 
interlocking, which has been abandoned on account of the 
rearrangement of tracks made in connection with the estab- 
lishment of the new tunnel and additional tracks to the 
Hoboken terminal. The new machine is in a temporary tower, 
which will be superseded a year or more hence when the 
tracks of the New York, Susquehanna & Western have been 
depressed to go beneath those of the Lackawanna. The ma- 
chine at present has levers for 39 switches and signals (23 
levers) but will then be doubled in capacity. The permanent 
tower will be of concrete. A new electro-pneumatic machine 
has recently been installed in a concrete tower at Grove street, 
Jersey City, and one was this week put in service at Scranton, 
Pa. This has 35 levers. 





“Limited”’ Refrigeration. 





A successful experiment by the Northern Pacific in shipping 
pre-cooled fruit from Washington to New York in a special 
refrigerator car having flax fiber insulation and Bohn ice 
tanks (White Enamel Refrigerator Co., St. Paul, Minn.), 
was noted in these columns October 30 last, page 1243. 
Last month an experiment was made with this car in cold 
weather to see if the insulation would keep the inside tem- 
perature from going below 82 deg. On the 9th the car was 
heated to a temperature of 59 deg. It was then closed, and 
opened on the following morning; and the temperature was 
found to be 50 deg. It was again closed without re-heating 
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and on the following morning registered 88 deg. The ther- 
mometers were placed about 12 in. above the floor of the car. 
The outside temperatures for the corresponding periods were 
10 deg. below zero on the 9th and 19 deg. below zero on the 
night of the 10th. A strong northwest wind blew a part of 
the time. In an ordinary refrigerator car subjected to a 
similar test the temperature was 32 deg. on the 10th and 
zero on the 1ith. The first named car has six thicknesses or 
sheets of flax fiber insulation. 





South Fork Bridge on the Pennsyivania. 





For more than a year the engineering department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has been preparing to widen the South 
Fork bridge and to add a fourth track on the line between 
South Fork, Pa.. and Conemaugh, about 3.7 miles. As an- 
nounced recently, bids have been asked. With the comple- 
tion of the bridge and the four-tracking of the line be- 
tween South Fork and Conemaugh, the Pennsylvania will have 
all of its Pittsburgh division between Altoona and Pittsburgh 
four-tracked, with the exception of 2.10 miles, between Greens- 
burg and Radebaugh. At these points there are two-track 
tunnels which must be widened before the other two tracks 
can be added. 

A single span stone arch bridge was built over the Cone- 
maugh river on the line of the original Portage Railroad. 
This bridge was used by the Pennsylvania until June, 1889. 
When the South Fork dam gave.way, causing the Johnstown 
flood, this bridge with many others was washed away. When 
it was rebuilt by the company it was made a three-track 
bridge, with two 60-ft. spans. 


Supply Tradte News. 


L. P. Mercer has been appointed Resident Manager at Chi- 
cago of the Parkesburg Iron Co., Parkesburg, Pa. 











J. J. Keefe, well known in the pneumatic tool trade, has been 
appointed a salesman of the Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Chicago, with headquarters at Chicago. 


C. M. Aikman & Co., New York, makers of mohair plush 
for coach seat covering, have moved their New York office 
from 91 Fifth avenue to 135 Fifth avenue. 


The specifications for the 200 phosphate cars and 500 box 
cars recently ordered by the Seaboard Air Line call for paint. 
made by the Frazer Paint Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The Mason Safety Rail Joint Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital. The incorporators are Ben 
H. Barr, Smith Baker, Howard L. Mason and others. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission is asking bids until Feb- 
ruary 23 on car wheels, snatch blocks, band saws, valves, tees, 
gages, hose and nozzles and belting. (Circular No. 492.) 


Farlow draft gear, made by the Farlow Draft Gear Co., 
Baltimore, Md., has been specified on the 750 cars recently 
ordered by the Seaboard Air Line and the 850 ordered by the 
Western Maryland. 


Seeley Dunn, Manager of the Southern Storage & Demur- 
rage Bureau, at New Orleans, La., has resigned to become 
Vice-President and General Manager of the International Car 
Co., New Orleans. 


Royal D. Hawley, 911 Crocker building, San Francisco, Cal., 
has been appointed Pacific Coast Sales Agent of Paul Dickin- 
son, Incorporated, Chicago, for the sale of its smoke jacks, 
chimneys and ventilators. 


The Crane Co., Chicago, has given the general contract for 
building its new warehouse at Canal and 15th street, Chicago, 
to the Lanquist & Illsley Co., of Chicago. It will be a fire- 
proof six-story structure, with dimensions 190 ft. x 241 ft. It 
will cost $500,000. 


J. A. Foulks, 29 Broadway, New York, has been appointed 
Eastern representative of the Indianapolis Switch & Frog Co., 
Springfield, O,. maker of frogs, switches, crossings and special 
track material for steam and electric railways, industrial, 
mining and smelter tracks. 
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The Union Malleable Iron Co., East Moline, I1l., has just 
completed its seventh melting furnace, putting -it into opera- 
tion on February 8. This involves the employment of from 
75 to 100 additional men. Sales of Heald chain, a specialty 
of the company, have been increasing. 


The Long & Allstatter Co., Hamilton, Ohio, has just built 
for the Pullman Company. a large punching and spacing 
machine, with automatic feed table, which will carry material 
75 ft. long. The machine has several features which have never 
been put on a machine of this kind before. 


The S. Flory Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Pa., last week 
shipped four carloads of hoisting engines to the Atlantic 
coast. A cabieway is to be installed at Norfolk, Va., as soon 
as the machinery arrives. The company is getting out ma- 
chinery for another cableway to be installed at Baltimore, 
Md., for Coleman Brothers, Boston, Mass., contractors. 


The Williams Boltless Rail Joint Manufacturing Co. has 
been organized to make and sell the Williams boltless rail 
joint, with headquarters at 1202 Great Northern building, 
Chicago. The officers are: Frank Williams, President; Frank 
Condren, Vice-President; W. M. Clark, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; Willis D. Williams, General Manager; Emil Meyer, As- 
sistant Manager. 

itdward H. Chapin, New York Sales Agent of the National 
Car Wheel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected Vice-President 
and Director of the company. When the National company 
was formed, in 1903, Mr. Chapin was Secretary of the Roches- 
ter Car Wheel Co., Rochester, N. Y., which was taken over by 
the National company. At that time he went to New York as 
Sales Agent for the company, where he has since remained. 


The annual convention of officers and branch managers of 
the Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J., has been in session 
at Ampere. The managers of the various company branches 
brought in favorable accounts of the present situation in their 
respective territories with regard to the market for electrical 
machinery. Everywhere manufacturers seem to be willing to 
consider improvements, such as the electrification of their 
plants or the installation of further electric motors where 
their plants are already using electric power. The conven- 
tion dinner, attended by 35 men, took place in New York at 
the Machinery Club, in the Hudson Terminal buildings, where 
the company has its New York offices. 


The American Specialty Co., Chicago, has contracted with 
the High Speed Drill Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, to become the ex- 
clusive Sales Agent for the Collis flat and flat twisted high- 
speed drills, comprising machine shop, blacksmith, structural, 
track drills, ratchet drills, etc. These drills are made with 
both the common straight shank and taper shank, the latter 
design permitting a perfect fit to any standard drill. The 
“Use’Em-Up” drill socket, which is a well-known product of 
the American Specialty Co., has been specified for use in the 
United States Navy, bids having recently been asked for 12 
dozen. This, with previous purchases, makes a total of 27 
different places this socket is being used by the government. 


The January business of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., increased about $250,000 over 
the December business, while December orders were consider- 
ably in excess of those for November, 1908. The outlook in 
all departments is encouraging. In the railway motor field 
there is for the first time a decided pressure noticeable, the 
number of orders on hand for railway motors is now larger 
than it has been for a year. In addition to the large orders 
received recently from two of the New York City street rail- 
way companies, contracts have been recorded from the Cin- 
cinnati Traction Co., the Washington Railway & Light Co., 
and the Capital Railway Co. of Washington, D. C., the Oil 
City Railway Co. and the Spokane & Inland Empire Railroad. 


The United States Equipment Co., Chicago, was organized 
last April to rent to contractors, at reasonable rates, any plant 
needed for carrying out a contract. It took over the plant of 
McArthur Bros., the railway contractors, as well as that of 
some other concerns, and has otherwise added to its equip- 
ment. The company has $1,000,000 worth of plants distributed 
over the country, comprising everything needed in building 
railways, such as tunneling outfits, cableways, air compressor 
plants, 30 steam shovels, 50 locomotives and several hundred 
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cars of all sizes and descriptions. The home yards and shops 
are at McCook, IIll., and the offices are at 1207 Fisher build- 
ing, Chicago. Herbert E. Reagan is President; Samuel J. 
Mills, Vice-President, and John Everett, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


The Davis-Bournonville Co., 90 West street, New York, 
maker of oxy-acetylene welding and cutting apparatus, has 
engaged W. R. Noxon as General Sales Manager. Mr. Noxon 
was formerly sales manager for Noxon Bros., Ingersoll, Ont. 
J. Edward Fennell, formerly with Menzie Company, Toronto, 
Ont., has gone to the Davis-Bournonville Co. as traveling 
representative. The company has completed its plant at 
Marion, N. J. Heretofore the tools have been made at the 
works of the Davis Acetylene Co., Elkhart, Ind., and the 
eastern works are designed to supply the increased demand. 
The government has equipped the Boston Navy Yard with 
these torches, making the second complete outfit bought for 
the use of the navy. The Pennsylvania has equipped the Al- 
toona shops with these torches and apparatus, and the plant 
of the Goldie & McCollough Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., has been 
equipped with a complete oxy-acetylene welding and cutting 
apparatus. 


Charles T. Malcolmson has been appointed to a position with 
the Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, and will have charge 
of its recently organized Briquetting Department. Mr. Mal- 
colmson was for three years Engineer in charge of the gov- 
ernment fuel testing plant at St. Louis, Mo., where he gave 
special attention to the manufacture and testing of briquetted 
coals and lignites. These briquets were made from samples 
collected from every important coal field in the country and 
were tested in steam boilers and house heating plants, while 
over 100 road tests were made with locomotives on the prin- 
cipal railways in the United States. When the plant was 
moved to Norfolk, he continued these investigations, paying 
special attention to the testing of briquetted coals for navy 
use. At the conclusion of this work he went to the Rock 
Island Mining Co. to design, build and operate a briquetting 
plant at Hartshorne, Okla. His new connection offers added 
facilities for designing and huilding this class of structures. 


Charles E. Morrill, President of Valentine & Co., Chicago, 
has just celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his continued 
business connection with Valentine & Co., manufacturers of 
high grade varnishes. 
Mr. Morrill first entered 
the employ of Stimson, 
Valentine & Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., in January, 
1859, and has been ac- 
tively associated with 
this concern ever since. 
Shortly after he became 
connected with the com- 
pany the firm name 
was changed to Valen- 
tine & Co., and the 
main offices moved to 
New York. Mr. Mor- 
rill’s territory was New 
England, which was at 
that time the center of 
the carriage trade, but 
in the_ seventies it 
shifted west, and in 
1878 he came to Chi- 
cago and took charge of 
the western territory. 
Shortly after coming 
west, he organized the Lawson Varnish Co., which soon be- 
came successful. In May, 1899, the Lawson company was con- 
solidated with Valentine & Co., and in January, 1900, Mr. 
Morrill was made President of the enlarged corporation. Dur- 
ing the years before he was elected President he made sev- 
eral trips abroad and established agencies in several countries. 
Last month Valentine & Co. presented him with a handsome 
loving cup inscribed “Charles E. Morrill, from Valentine & 
Company, 1859-1909.” Mr. Morrill’s broadmindedness, gen- 
erosity in all dealings and executive ability have won for him 
general respect. 
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The plant of the Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, Ohio, will 
be ready for operation early in March. This company was 
originally formed in July, 1908, as the Shelby Tube Co., and 
bought from the United States Steel Corporation the site and 
ruins of the Shelby Steel Tube Co.’s plant, which had been 
destroyed by fire a month before. At the same time the new 
company agreed to change its name to the Ohio Seamless 
Tube Co. The best experience in tube-making has been 
brought to bear in the construction and equipment of the new 
plant. The company will make a specialty of locomotive, 
marine and stationary boiler tubes, and will also produce spe- 
cialties for automobile construction and other mechanical 
uses. There will also be special equipment for turning out the 
high-grade of material used in government work. The officers 


are: J. C. Fish, President; G. M. Skiles, First Vice-President; 
Chas. S. Hook, Second Vice-President; A. C. Morse, General 
Manager; H. E. Brubaker, Superintendent; Howard Seltzer, 


Secretary; Jas. A. Brubaker, Treasurer. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Manganese Steel Castings—The American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., New York, has just issued a pamphlet containing 
a list of the high quality manganese steel castings which it 
manufactures. 

Tonopah & Tidewater.—A wall map, 26 in. x 45 in., showing 
the Tonopah & Tidewater line and tributary country, has 
just been issued by that company. The map includes the 
greater portions of Nevada and California. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe-—The California Limited is 
attractively brought to the attention of the public by a recent 
pamphlet. The description of the luxurious features of the 
service on this transcontinental train are accompanied by 
appropriate drawings. 

Electric Pump Governors.—The Westinghouse Traction 
Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has just issued instruction pamph- 
let No. T 5042 on the subject of electric pump governors. 
This is a standard Westinghouse instruction pamphlet and 
contains a number of detailed line drawings and half-tones of 
electric pump governors. 

Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain Lines.—The Traffic Depart- 
ment of the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern has just issued a 30-page pamphlet containing 
complete information for a tour through Mexico, including 
traveler’s equipment, railway service, stop overs, points of 
interest, etc. Over 125 illustrations in colors show a few of 
the sights to be seen. A copy of the publication may be 
obtained upon request. 

Motor Lubrication—The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., has just issued a 24-page 5-in. x 8-in. booklet en- 
titled “Lubricating the Motor,” which deals with the subject 
of lubrication of automobiles, motor boats and motor cycles. 
The booklet is divided into chapters which deal with the 
individual parts of motor mechanism. Cylinders, transmis- 
sions, bearings, etc. 

Seamless Cold Drawn Steel Tubing—A pamphlet of the 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, Ohio, gives a history of the 
seamless cold-drawn steel tube industry in America. This is 
a new company which bought the site and ruins of the plant 
of the Shelby Steel Tube Co., which was destroyed by fire. 
The new plant is to be ready for operation early in March. 
The pamphlet also briefly describes the manufacture of seam- 
less cold-drawn steel tubing. 

Co-Operation in Contracting—This is the title of a little 
pamphlet of the United States Equipment Co., Chicago. This 
company was organized last year to rent to contractors any 
plant needed to perform a contract. The purpose of the 
pamphlet is to show the advantage to contractors of being 
able to secure plant in this way on short notice without 
having to increase their plant investment, and making the 
cost come out of the job itself. 

Car Heating and Lighting—The Gold Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., New York, has just issued a supplement to catalogue 
1905, which contains a complete description of the Gold combi- 
nation pressure and vapor car heating system. A number of 
line cuts show positions of the piping and valves for pas- 
senger coaches. This system is said to afford an opportunity 
to heat the car at different temperatures without increasing 
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the manipulation or attention required from trainmen. It is 
also applicable to the use of hot water. This system was de 
scribed in the Railroad Age Gazette of December 4, 1908. 

Producer Gas.—R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have 
just issued a new edition of their catalogue entitled “Gas 
Producers and Producer Gas Power Plants.” This catalogue 
has been rewritten and newly illustrated, with a number of 
half-tone and line engravings. It is practically a text book 
on the subjects of gas producers and producer gas power 
plants, producers for metallurgical use and various applica- 
tions of producer gas. It contains a large amount of data 
and general technical information and is one which should 
be very useful and instructive to engineering students, as it 
contains this information in very concise form, similar to 
the manner in which it is presented in the best technical text 
books on the subjects. 





Universal Car Window Fixtures. 





A device for applying side weather strips to car windows is shown 
in the accompanying engravings. It is claimed that it not only keeps 
out all smoke and dust, but is air tight. The weather strip is held 





Universal Side Weather Strip for Car Window. 


firmly against a strip of spring brass by a pressed brass angle, which 
also acts as a dust deflector, centralizes the sash and holds it in 
equilibrium. Friction is minimized by two 3 in. steel shoes on the 
edge of the _ sash, 
bearing on the win- 
dow posts. The sash 
is said to work so 
easily that sash 
balances are not 
necessary, unless the 
window is extra 
heavy. As a usual 
thing it is not the 
weight of the win- 
dow that makes it 
hard to operate, but 
the wood swelling 
in damp _ weather. 
With these fixtures, 
besides the flexible 
weather strips, there 
are only two points 
of contact, the two 
polished steel shoes 
8-in. long, which 
form the runners, At 
no point does wood 
touch wood, so that sticking from the above-mentioned cause cannot uccur, 

Another device is a gravity wedging lock, to prevent rattling. The 
lock is beveled 45 deg. and the rack openings are correspondingly 
beveled downwardly and outwardly, causing the sash to wedge out- 
wardly against the stops, preventing all rattle. On each side of the 
sash there is always a 3/32-in. space, except when the gravity wedg- 





Cross Section Showing Side Weather Strip. 
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ing bolt forces the sash against the outer brass angle bars, to pre- 
vent rattling. As soon as the sash is lifted 4 in., it centralizes 


and slides without friction except that due to the rubber weather 
strip, which-is covered. (vulcanized) with a heavy linen on the in- 
side, sliding on the brass compression strip. 
strengthens the rubber weather strip and minimizes friction. 
side part of the rubber weather strip is not covered. 

racks, the 


The out- 


There are various designs of the pressed form shown 








Racks for Gravity Wedging Lock. 


being especially neat, as it sets flush with the stop. It costs no more 
than the ordinary continuous rack. The individual stops have the 
anti-rattle wedging feature, and are reinforced by extra thickness at 
the bottom to prevent splitting the wood and pulling out the screws. 
Channel-holding top and bottom weather strips are also included in 
these devices. They are called “Universal” window fixtures and are 
made by the Grip Nut Co., Old Colony building, Chicago. 





Steel Sheet Piling for Sea Wall. 


Fort St. Philip is on the left bank of the Mississippi River, about 
74 miles below New Orleans, 34 miles from the head of the Passes 
and about 47 miles from the jetty or mouth of the river. 

While quite a distance from the mouth of the river, it is only 
about one mile from Breton Sound, which is an arm of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The surrounding country is marc? land, frequently flooded 














Steel Piling Core. 
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by the backwater of the Gulf. The river levee gives the Fort ample 
protection at all times from high water in front, but to protect the 
Fort on the back, or Gulf from the seepage or backwater, 
which is especially dangerous at high tide, and particularly so at 
storm tides, it was found desirable to construct a more stable and 
permanent sea wall than the earth levee. It was accordingly de- 
cided by the War Department to convert the levee on the Gulf side 
into a sea wall by extending it and raising it to a net elevation of 
8 ft. above the Gulf level. To prevent seepage of the sea water, 
the plans called for a reinforcement of the levee with a row of in- 
terlocking steel sheet piling with their tops capped by concrete. 

The length of the sea wall is 4,400 ft., and the contract involved 
the enlargement of 3,670 ft. of old levee, the building of 730 ft. of 
new levee, the driving of 4,400 lineal ft. of steel sheet piling 
and the placing of the reinforced concrete. The steel piles were 19 
ft. long, driven 14 ft. into the levee and extending 5 ft. above its 
top. The piling was specified to be not less than % in. thick, to 
be driven vertically and in straight lines from angle to angle of 
levee. United States Steel Sheet Piling, 12-in., No. 85, was chosen as 
being peculiarly fitted for the work in hand, and 4,476 pieces were 
driven, weighing in all 1,508 net tons. 

Work was begun Dec. 1, 1907, and after the enlarged and newly 


side, 








Detail of Reinforcement. 


built levee had settled sufficiently the driving of piling was com- 
menced. The piling was shipped by barge on the river, the first lot 
arriving in March and the second in May. ‘The piles were driven 
by a drop hammer weighing 2,800 pounds, with which was used a 
cushion hood, which prevented any battering of the ends. The drop 
of the hammer was 10 ft., and the average number of blows was 
eight. While the soil was almost all silt, several obstructions were 
encountered in the shape of live oak stumps buried deep underground, 
Through these the- piling was driven without much difficulty. Only 
one pile driver was used, and new high records in driving steel 
sheet piling were made; the minimum number of piles driven per &- 
hour day was 1138, and the maximum 281. 

As above mentioned, the object of the steel piling curtain wall 
was to prevent seepage into the reservation from the Gulf side, and 
it was, therefore, necessary that this wall be made watertight. Un- 
der ordinary conditions United States Steel Sheet Piling can be 
made practically watertight by wooden packing strips driven with 
the piling, but in order to avoid all possibility of leakage, the speci- 
fications required all piles to be heavily coated with asphaltum 
pitch and this coating to be thoroughly dry before the piles were 
driven. After the piles’ were driven the voids in the interlock were 
filled with grout composed of three parts of sand and one part of ce- 
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ment. the result of which was to make an absolutely impervious 
structure. 

The 5 ft. of piling projecting above ground was capped with con- 
crete made in blocks 10 ft. long. Reinforcement was of plain round 
steel bars, showing an ultimate strength of 60,000 pounds per sq. 


in., and an elastic limit of not less than one-half the ultimate 




















Completed Structure; Fort St. Philip Sea Wall. 


strength. Vertical and horizontal reinforcing rods were securely fast- 
ened With clamps. The cement used was furnished by the Universal 
Portland Cement Co., Chicago, and the concrete was composed of one 
part cement, three parts sand and five parts of gravel or broken stone. 
The concrete forms were so constructed as to give a perfectly smooch 
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surface and no plaster or outside covering was allowed to be applied 
to the concrete surface after removal of forms. 

The contract for the entire sea wall was awarded to Richard M, 
Murphy, of New Orleans, and the work was executed under the di- 
rect supervision of Richard Quinn, assistant engineer, and, after his 
transfer to Cavite, under the supervision of John L. Dickey, assist. 
ant engineer. The steel piling was furnished by the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The work was finally accepted by the Govern- 
ment on August 1, 1908. 





Power House of the Union Switch & Signal Company. 


The large addition to the plant of the Union Switch & Signal Co. 
at Swissvale, Pa., consisting of iron and brass foundries, smith- 
shop and power house, was illustrated in The Railway Ager, Jan. 
31, 1908, page 170. The power house, which has since been equipped 
with gas engines and placed in service, is here illustrated by an in- 
terior view. It has an engine floor 60 ft.x160 ft., and a basement 
60 ft.x160 ft., giving a total area of 19.200 sq. ft. 

The equipment includes: Three 350-kw. a.c. generators; three 
500-h.p. horizontal gas engines: direct connected; two 75-kw. a. c. gen- 
erators ; two 125-h.p. vertical gas engines, direct connected; one 75-kw, 
motor generator set (exciter); one 25-kw. motor-generator set for 
Cooper-Hewitt light; one air compressor for starting gas engines; one 
15-ton electric traveling crane, using alternating current; one 12-panel 
switchboard. A system of gravity lubrication and filtration is used 
throughout the power house. 

An additional foundation for one 500-h.p. engine and generator 
unit was erected and the power house is large enough to accom- 
modate two more units of the same size; when completed it will 
be able to deliver 3.250 electrical h.p. <All piping and electrie wiring 
inside the building will be placed in the basement and are open 
for inspection at all times. The cooling water used for the gas en- 
cylinders is taken from a large cement reservoir containing 
450,000 gals., and, after being pumped up to a height of 94 ft., is 
cireulated through the different cylinder jackets back to the reser- 
voir, where the temperature is reduced to about SO deg. Fahr. 

The fuel is natural gas, costing 15 cents per cu. ft. The cost 
of power at the old plant,—which used vertical engines and natural 
gas at the same price—including a charge of 4 per cent, of plant 
valuation for repairs and maintenance, was 0.58 cent per k.w.h. , 
and, including 5 per cent. interest and taxes 1 per cent., it was 0.71 
cent per k.w-h. It is expected that this cost will not be exceeded 
in the new plant when delivering its full normal load. At present 
it is lightly loaded and has not been in operation a sufficient length 
of time to yield a fair average for obtaining actual cost of output. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AND PROPRIETARY COMPANIES 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1908. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR, 

The gross receipts and disbursements of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany in respect of its leased lines and of the Proprietary Companies 
in respect of lines not leased, and the other receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Southern Pacific Company and of such Proprietary Com- 
panies, after excluding all offsetting transactions between them, were 


as follows: Year Ended Year Ended. 
June 30, 1908. June 30, 1907. 








Average miles of all rail lines op- 
erated—proprietary and non-prop- ” 
RE Saviwsensbhcaeeaes saa 9,505 61 9,400 59 
TRANSPORTATION OPERATIONS. . NTS eS ee 
Gross operating revenues......... "$113,545,506 52 $115,630,176 22 
Outside operations—revenues....... 9,731,354 25 10,564,183 91 
ee eee $123,276,920 77 $126,194,360 13 
Operating expenses............... $76,005,494 05 $71,135,261 37 
Outside operations—expenses....... 8,657,557 84 9,130,070 74 
Taxes (rail lines and_ properties oe 4 
dealt with as outside operations) . 3,950,140 02 2,896,501 03 
le re) Cos $88,613,191 91 $83,161,833 14 
Revenues over expenses and taxes.. $34,663.728 86 $43,052,526 99 
INCOME OTHER THAN FROM 
TRANSPORTATION OPERATIONS. 
Interest on bonds owned of Southern 
Pacific Co, and of Proprietary Com- ; . . 
ee ee ere ric $1,033,881 67 $1,002,712 23 


Interest on bonds owned of companies 
other than Proprietary Companies. 
Dividends on stocks owned of com- 
panies other than Proprietary Com- 


823,958 72 


199,070 71 








BRRNNT INO a8 cea sia ar 908 a7d Late SW. 69S. 48 8 1,081,491 88 778,300 40 
Income from lands and securities not 

pledged for redemption of bonds.. 729,366 50 715,931 84 
Income from sinking funds pledged 

for redemption of bonds......... 2 181,531 85 164,714 44 
Balance of interest received on loans 

and of interest accruing to June 

30, on open accounts other than 

with Proprietary Companies...... 124,148 61 1,327,423 24 
Miscellaneous income.........seeee. 35,101 30 97,431 31 

TE 5,68 de eeeeneesess $4,009,480 53 : 
PUI fs 5a aac cave lachta Gib wik Soa ea Sto $38,673,209 39 $47,318,111 16 
FIXED CHARGES. 

Interest on outstanding funded debt 

of Southern Pacific Co. and 

Proprietary Companies .......... $15,868,709 87 $15,991,034 47 
Interest on C. P. R. R. Co. 3 per cent. 

notes to U. S. of America........ 235,250 88 411,689 04 


Sinking fund contributions and _ in- 
come from sinking fund investments 548,531 85 
BRATS Ol CQUINMGRE §.6.6.66.8 0.00 608s 00s 874,614 05 


~ $17,527,106 65 


531,714 44 
1,159,865 04 


~ $18,094,302 99 


Less rentals for lease of 
road, for joint tracks, 
yards and other facili- 
ties, viz. : 


Collections ........ $745,339 56 
Payments ......-. 487,847 18 257,492 38 372,782 72 
Total fired charges ..... $17,269,614 27 $17,720,520 27 





Surplus over fixed charges.. $21,403,595 12 "$29,597,590 89 


OTHER CHARGES. 








Land department expenses........ $110,788 64 $158,577 26 
Taxes on granted and other lands.. 233,836 15 206,852 78 
Miscellaneous expenses............ 26,991 72 69,293 56 
Taxes and other expenses of South- 
ern Pacific Commpany........ 22.6 270,098 98 251,050 61 
Additions and betterments payable 
from income of Southern Pacific 
oe ore er rer ree 282,952 06 603,972 14 
lkeserve for depreciation of rolling 
stock owned by Southern Pacific 
Company and leased to other 
COMES 66. acas cadens eewaa es 585,454 76 609,251 32 
Total other charyes.... $1,510,122 31 $1,898,997 67 
Surplus over fixed and other 
COE no C5e SOR ce ee $19,893,472 81 $27,698,593 22 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 

The details of the assets and liabilities of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany are shown in Table 8. The value of the granted lands belonging 
to the Central Pacific Railway Company, to the Oregon and California 
Railroad Company, and to the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
which remained unsold at the close of the year, is not included in the 
assets of said companies, but the proceeds and all transactions in 
respect of said lands are shown. 

The stocks and bonds owned by the Southern Pacific Company stand 
charged with $316,565,579.67, an increase during the year of $19,291,- 
573.35. The details of these stocks and bonds (pledged or free) are 
shown in Tables Nos. 9 and 10. . 

From Tables Nos. 9 and 10 it will be seen that the Company owns 
free: 

PROMI CIO AWSURTIOIN ao ai'a. dco via: 6:00 aw di a. eis) eracee, 0-608 $92,901,889 90 
PT, CEECO OIG © oo 6.055:4:6 40d ae kalo eel eca oles 38,662,300 00 
in addition to these stocks and bonds the Company also 

has free Southern Pacific Company Two-Iive Years 

Four ler Cent. Gold Bonds, not included in any state- 

ment of outstanding bonds, to the amount of........ 22,747,000 00 

In addition to the aforementioned free stocks and bonds, the com- 
panies, have assets also in excess of liabilities amounting to $65,179,- 
908.06, as shown in the following statement, in which the assets and 
liabilities of the Southern Pacific Company and the Proprietary Com- 
panies have been combined and all offsetting accounts excluded. 


Total, Increase 
Current and Deferred Assets. June 30,1908. or Decrease. 
Cagh and Cael ACCOUNTS .< 206 cceccces $22,911,534 01 $1,288,818 27 


Material, fuel and other supplies....... 
Advances for the construction and acqui- 
sition of new lines, including elec- 
tric lines. 
Terminal real estate and other property. 
Rolling stock and floating equipment... 
Advances for closing Colorado River Cre- 
vasse 


15,224,923 18 1,452,352 76 


61,146,399 18 
15,860,787 15 
26,325,398 63 3,995,451 43 

3,518,152 65 365,232 43 


Total Current and Deferred Assets.. .$144,987,194 80 $28,498,433 08 
Current and Deferred Liabilities. 


21,268,403 08 
128,175 11 


ee 











CON GORGMNUD. 65o5 os ick ccene enna es $10,769,812 78 $4,483,428 55 
Interest and Gividends ... 266s ccceccss 15.356,105 72 1,742,016 68 
Loane and Dilla p&yable: ......cvecacecs 52,622,648 26 27,932,873 26 
Deferred VWAMITMIGS 6.6. vcs kee ewiceses 1,058,719 98 888,085 01 

Total Current and Deferred Liabilities $79,807,286 74 $24,803,376 38 - 
Assets in excess of liabilities .......... $65,179,908 06 $3,695,056 70 
COMSINRONE GHBOES . . cock his cee es ewe $4,520,704 94 


$182,397 32 








Srocks AND Bonps or SoUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AND OF PROPRIETARY COMPANIES, OUTSTANDING AT THE CLOSE OF THE YBAR. 


Bonds and other tixed 


Common Stock. Preferred Stock. interest bearing 














obligations. 
Stocks and bonds of Southern Pacific Company........... see ee eee eee eee eaes $197,849,258 64 $74,866,463 00 $39,457,500 00 
Deduction: Deposited under S. P. Co. 2-5 years 4 per cent. mortgage.......... cece eee eee ee ewes Rmeks $1,000,000 00 
RIM Rd MUN REIN 55.5 << 6 p/Vo-5:204ie 414) 8 MIELE TOWN anw SIGLT ROIS Foo a @raele a Teale eee wield ale elena $82,153 34 $106,598 00 649,000 00 
mee by Simking Pund for Tredemprion Of DORAS. 2... occ cw cece wee see ee eeee Selesevesecee S88 eeeeieeseees 1,786,000 00 
pi Ae AA eee ee Oe ee ee $82,153 34 $106,598 00 35,000 00 
Amount outstanding in the hands of the Public this year............++++++..+.+$197,767,105 30 $74,759,865 60 : $36,022,500 00 
Amount outstanding in the hands of the Public last year..........+. sees eeeeee 197,777,105 30 55,637,055 25 36,022,500 00 
Stocks and bonds of Proprictary Companies ........6.66.06.60 0c ec eescis ca cdi eine o% $309,816,272 00 $25,600,000 00 $344,498,121 10 
Deduction: Deposited against issue of Southern Pacific Company common stock 
MANOR OR MNREUIN Seca aa nica cots os ae de SN Sl Goa ees nha aeoe es SAN Wao G1 4 SGA AS OREN HAS CAO ecw lod $275,904,333 00 $25,580,000 00 $10,850,000 00 
Owned by Southern Pacific Company free... ....... ccc ccc ewer cdeeccceces 33,497,065 50 11,000 00 21,428,000 v0 
ake ge Meg MR ie ot err SRO OR aie aise cinta ee 383.000 00 
Melby mincing SUbds LO TEMGMBMONHOl DONTE. 6 ic ccccewiace ace ceeseG a See weed wees  eeracdodedenaie 11,503,000 00 
Total deduction...........cccccgeeeccceccceeecseuescesceecsees + s$309,750,898 50 $25,591,000 00 "$44,169,000 00 


Amount outstanding in the hands of the Public this year........... 
Amount outstanding in the hands of the Public last year......... 


Total stocks and bonds of Southern Pacific Company and of Proprietary 


outstanding in the hands of the Public 
Total last year 


Increase 
Decrease 





Coe he 2 ee 





$300,329,121 10 
304,742,551 89 


$65,373 50 
65,273 50 


$9,000 00 
9,000 00 








4 216-0:8)6 09s +s GAMES SO $74,768,865 00 $336,351,621 10 
ia a anakeecavets 197,842,378 80 55,646,055 25 340,765,051 89 





$19,122,809 75 ReRE 


$4,413,430 79 
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Total, Increase 
Contingent liabilities, viz : June 30,1908. or Decrease. 
Insurance, replacement & 


depreciation funds pro- 

vided for by deductions 

from revenues and by 

charges to operating 

SROEONOS -cisicsaceseee $4,960,196 30 
Reserve funds for re- 

placement and depreci 

ation of floating equip- 

ment and rolling stock 7,749,574 19 
Principal of deferred pay- 

ments on land con- 

to ot Ppt ee ee 
Unadjusted claims and 

BODOURIS §.ccku cesses. BOD T1142 


483,416 08 


16,193,897 99 2,879,586 17 


Under the classification of Operating Revenues and Operating Ex- 
penses promulgated by the Interstate Commerce Commission in effect 
since July 1, 1907, the reserve funds established in former years for 
maintenance and renewals are not available for the payment of extraor- 
dinary repairs and renewals growing out of damages by floods and 
other exceptional causes. Therefore, the sum to the credit of this re- 
serve fund, amounting to $4,178,641.97, was written off and credited to 
Profit and Loss. 

The Southern Pacific Company advances to the Proprietary Com- 
panies the funds required by them for the construction of extensions, 
for additions, betterments, and equipment, and for terminal properties ; 
also for the construction of new lines and for the acquisition of proper- 
ties important in the development of the business of the respective 
companies or in the economical operation of their properties. During 
the progress of the work the sums thus furnished are carried by the 
Southern Pacific Company until it is deemed well to dispose of the se- 
curities received in payment for such construction, equipment, or other 
property. Such advances and expenditures amounted, on June 30, 
1908, to $103,332,584.96. Of this sum, $61,146,399.18 was for the 
construction and acquisition of new lines (including electric lines) ; 
$15,860,787.15 for terminal real estate and other property, and $26,- 
325,398.63 for rolling stock and floating equipment. 

The Company is building railways in the Republic of Mexico under 
concessions and subventions which make it important that the work 
should be prosecuted without interruption. The sums required in tem- 
porarily financing the Company’s expenditures for this and other im- 
portant work under way were in part secured from the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company. The sums thus obtained amounted, on June 30, 1908, 
to $45,376,389.27, of which $20,200,010.00 has since been repaid. 

The opening for business, on December 8, 1907, of the Bay Shore 
Railway afforded a much-needed relief at San Francisco in the handling 
of trains and traffic. The old line, via Ocean View, built in 1863, 
traverses what is now a thickly settled part of San Francisco. It is 
a single track line of heavy grades and curvatures, and its facilities 
are wholly inadequate for the present traffic of the Company. The 
new line, of low grades, built on land adjacent to San Francisco Bay, 
is 11.04 miles in length. Although it is at present only double tracked 
the entire distance, yet the right of way, the grading, and the bridging 
are arranged for a four-track main line. The tunnels, five in number, 
aggregating 9,948 ft. in length (1.884 miles), are double tracked, are ma- 
sonry lined, with brick arch and concrete side walls and invert. The 
portals are of concrete, brick faced and trimmed with sandstone. A 
duplicate of tunnel No. 2 (1,086.4 ft. in length) is now building to the 
west of the present tunnel to afford four main tracks. The differences 





between the new and old lines are as follows: Savin 
New line. Oldline. by new ifne. 
LI MOND) one oe cose asin ees 11.04 13.69 2.65 
Maximum grade per mile (feet).... 15.84 158.00 142.16 
Highest point of grade above San 
Francisco City base (feet)..... 20.3 292.0 271.7 


Curvature (degrees).............-. 203.46 795.72 592.26 


At Visitacion and adjacent thereto, the Company has reclaimed about 
195 acres of land. In addition to the filling by dredging, 2,023,323 
eubic yards of material (principally rock excavated in this vicinity) 
was used. At Visitacion there is in course of erection an engine house 
of 40 stalls, a concrete transfer pit, 494 x 70 feet, a machine shop, 446 
x 130 feet, a planing mill and car repair shop 335 x 185 feet, a freight 
car repair shop, 440x115 feet, a storehouse, 103x52 feet, a power 
house, 87 x 50 feet, and other buildings and appurtenances. All these 
buildings will be of the most substantial character and equipped with 
machinery and appliances of the best designs for doing work economi- 
cally. Classification yards and sidings have been built or are in 
progress of construction, aggregating about 58 miles in length when 
completed. Two and one-half miles of trestle were built for the pur- 
pose of carrying trains to dump filling material for the line across the 
arm of San Francisco Bay. 

In order to secure the desired right of way and terminals, it became 
necessary to purchase real estate considerably in excess of that actually 
needed, but only so much thereof as was needed has been charged to the 
cost of the line, and the remainder is carried under Real Estate. In- 
cluding the charge for real estate, the sum of $8,676,586.81 was ex- 
pended to June 30, 1908. for the construction of this line, for terminals, 
and for shops at Visitacion. 

Under the concession of August 14, 1905, referred to in the Annual 
Report for that year, for the construction of certain lines in the Re- 
public of Mexico, 400.61 kilometers (248.93 miles), were completed by 
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June 30, 1908, of which 354.24 Kilometers (220.12 miles) were in 
operation. There remain to be built by November, 1912, about 772 
kilometers (480 miles) of additional railway. Under this concession 
the Company receives a subsidy of 12,500 pesos per kilometer (20,116 
pesos per mile), payable in Five Per Cent. National Redeemable Debt 
Bonds of the Republic of Mexico ‘up to the amount of five million 
pesos; and these being exhausted the rest of the subvention will be 
paid in cash, which the Company will receive in ten annual payments 
without cause of profit, the first payment to be made six months after 
the respective line which causes the subvention has been constructed 
and approved by the Secretary of Communications and Public Works.” 
Since the close of the year, the Company has received on this account 
bonds to the amount of 3,000,000 pesos. 

The concession of the Cananea, Yaqui River, and Pacific Railroad 
Company authorizes the construction (without subvention however), of 
about 1,257 kilometers (781 miles) of railway. There were completed 
to June 30, 1908, 455.72 kilometers (283.18 miles), of which 378.98 
kilometers (235.49 miles) were in cperation, and about 801 kilometers 
(498 miles) remain to be built by May, 1914. 

These concessions aggregate about 2,430 kilometers (1,510 miles) of 
railway, of which 856.33 kilometers (532.11 miles) were completed by 
June 30, 1908, leaving about 1,574 kilometers (978 miles) to be built. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 

The expenditures by the Proprietary Companies for the construction 
of new lines, for equipment, and for additions and betterments to com- 
pleted lines charged to capital account, were as follows: 


Expenditures for new lines, viz. : 
Central Pacific Railway: 


onebee OF dine, Wralinane, Nev... ....5<<.65 <0 se ce one $111,994 90 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway: 
Extension from Stockdale to Cuero...... $2,216 66 


Additional cost of Galveston, Houston and 
Northern Railroad purchase in 1905.... 100,000.00 


102,216 66 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad: 
Extension from Mexia to Nelleva..........0.seee0. 133,455 59 
Louisiana Western Railroad: 
Extension from Eunice to Mamou..............00. 2,341 17 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co.: 
Extension from Lafayette to Port Allen. .$473,030.17 
Extension from Arnaudville to Port Barre. 14,748 87 
Extension from Bayou Sale to South Bend 48,474 55 
——————-__ 536, 253 58 
Nevada and California Railroad : 
Liabilities assumed in purchase of the Fallon Railway 23,712 13 
Oregon and California Railroad: 
Extension from Henderson to Springfield........... 4,439 16 
Southern Pacific Railroad: 
Cuenge in tine, Salton Desert, 2.2.52 scscicwcceseees 160,886 68 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad: 
mxtension to Port Arthur. ........cccees $48,985 44 
Ps +oo54cCRs ee bas wre es as eis waives 3,523 72 
—.- —-—-— 52,509 16 
Expenditures for Additions and Betterments viz. : 
DEE ss ccs ARNG Ga ee w os Mem aaws ys eae oe - $125,367 63 
Bridges, trestles and culverts ........... - 536,142 78 
BO a er ee 232,943 09 
on SERRE OR ERORTE EC POre 78,783 37 
i MAL ERY (swiss o.0 010's'ss a0 on 06 7,767 67 
Highway crossing signals ............... 2,313 65 
Interlocking and block signals ........... 722,697 07 
PRIN k iis woes ic nib ss ws 6b '4'5 so 4 8 360,247 25 
Over and under grade crossings.......... 101,988 38 
Revision of grades ........... an ela ee ee 4, 11 36 
IRL COa eh Ss eotes so cis ose eae eee 1,119 85 
Right of way and grounds .............. 239,989 50 
Sidings and passing tracks .............. 1,353,192 84 
Telegraph and telenhone lines ........... ,002 98 
DE oe e lak cikG shes a 4dse 5k soso 210,688 83 
Widening embankments ................ 159,999 10 
Naar rr oe 265,030 52 
Engine houses, shops and appurtenances .. 296,878 20 
Fuel and water stations and appurtenances 93,423 56 
Ree EIN 55s a een Gk a 6 o's e's noes 258,116 76 
Terminal buildings and yards............ 296,712 09 
Other buildings and appurtenances ...... 353,740 34 
Two locomotives, 14 passenger cars, 1 pay 
ear, 642 freight cars, 1 fire tug, and 1 
RMU ccd seipaiianw eek so eaebss as ose 894,715 78 
Floating equipment in course of construc 
CO ERA ee ere 108,922 32 
Additional cost of equipment added during 
WEOPSUING HBCA) FORT. « ..0 1s oncsccccnsecs 1,609 78 
Additions and improvements to. existing 
MIL {nubs ku de Sint es's clon an aes aus 32,374.51 
MM cna ca Cees sabes Sih eared $7,073,279.21 
SG US soo 6550s amb shiv sash ncias oo0e0 516,01 


—————— $6,557,262 78 
Less expenditures paid from income of Southern Pacific 

ompany, viz.: 
Southern Pacific Coast Railway ........... $224,332 24 
New Mexico & Arizona Railroad........... 56,544.31 
NE FERRIED a5 4GS.un Ges 04s wea cues 2,075 51 
——————-__ 282, 952 06- 


$6,274,310 72 
$7,402,119 76 


Deductions : 
Proceeds from sale of real estate.........ccecceeeeess $29,701.30 
Proceeds from sale of rock and other property......... 8,841 73 
SEER OONS MDILOPINOTE,, .« & ow wos 5100 0% 9.0.06 2 0 wis 66's as 19,007.63 
Material recovered from track abandoned.............- 26.065 43 
Cost of surveys written off and other adjustments..... 5,621 25 
$89,237 34 


Net expenditures for capital account of Proprietary Cos$7,312,882.42 
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CHANGES IN EQUIPMENT DURING THE YEAR. 
Condemned, 
destroyed, 
sold or 
transferred & Added and charged to 
credited to r a a ea een, 
Replacement Replacement Capital Free Assets = 
Accounts. Accounts. Account. So. Pacifie Co. Potal. 
[ise oa cia iad ahlats ade Moma ineniee ew GNs oo tee ei 29 27 — 117 1 4 
PR IE 5 95 9)6.0.0.5 0:3: 9 S.0' 0le a! wg Wo Sin wren wis) ANE 8 6 ee wed 8 6 7 = *5 4 
BGRGOGC ONG MAL COPE .on cscs cc cece wee eee secseeenee 3 6 — — 6 
Baggage ANd PASSENGEL CATS ...... ccc rcccccescvevccesesees 4 4 a _ 4 
Baggage, MA ANA PASHENTEL CATS . .. 2... rccec eer cversreseeses 1 aoe == ae om 
Eh Er Se ee eee ee ee 3 3 -— = 3 
ER Cee ee ire ee ee 8 — — — --- 
ok ORS eee rar ere NCR arr ear ee ee ae 3 — — _- -- 
I ire Serre aiec et ae bak 5 alas siete Bia Widty: mi taeetah a lapia tends Sha 98, 6 Sibi we — — 3 — 2 
GHeOTVETION CATS ......2.5% OE Oe a Eh _—- 1 -= t 2 
Passenger cars 23 29 10 65 104 
TN RCL An glans tare wlaile she ale eee Sialalee wader w eae ae on — — 2 ; 
NWaArrow-GAURe PASHENSET-TrAiIN CATS. 2... ccc ccc cecccesveseesace 25 — — 
nan... DUD akan eal ae akeeir Kise vases a> 1,335 370 480 904 1,754 
RE Se Le TE ee Ce eT EERE 8 70 = *20 50 
aT alg aoa ns cl plans aa ta Teusa'S\ aide we sald Wea Rial S, wINTANC ONS Oa 31d 89 aaa 977 662 162 36 860 
I ear seats Bo iw, 626. 4 art Axa She Sia aa ek a Raw Sho" Wik, wae 8 18 — — — = 
en eee ee ire ie ee eee eee ea 5 -- oa 14 +4 
I RII ae ase 6g Sag urs aa ate ora, o or tat OW EOE hase he Sane 136 1 a= 72 fl 
IGNe COEO TEIOUDE? DOUIOM) von oc ecciccce daa aeascncasesac 188 : — ~~ 1 
NRE RUNNIN a5 a Ga ali 6g u's cals hos aa ars: WiSieia APAL:S wae. Se, 66 O88 z 1 = 12 71 
SIRIUS tas Gis hig vicis dy Gate RGR URIS a owale alle we naaa ad wears 76 —- — 17 +7 
MN ete nts ea iro Lee Gane Ee WR ear did gate and Wah mike Sasa a aces 5 184 + 25 209 
NAL ECW Ate TVCITNE-TPOID) CATH io. iid os eeceww a sewesecsows esas 60 20 = -- _20 
RR INTIME? og sea eis la 6 0 i alae ae aaa wie Sarees SG asa ae ale eA 183 5385 os 8 343 
AmmGuNE CHOUIICU OP CHATROD: 6 iis ik occ eee e wa sececescwces $2,222,470 73 $1,850,216 13 $824,634 33 $3,345,545 31 $6,020,395 77 


*Sold by Southern Pacific Company to Proprietary Companies. Credit. 








The locomotives added during the year average 98.48 tons total 
weight of engine without tender, and 84.39 tons upon drivers. The 
freight cars added during the year averaged 50 tons capacity. 

There remained to the credit of the funds for replacement of rolling 
stock at the close of the year, $1,011,324.63. 

The locomotives and cars owned, and their capacity at the close of 
the year were as follows: 


Increase, 
This year. Last year. or Dec. Pr cent. 


























Locomotives, standard gauge....... 1,858 1,738 120 6.90 
Locomotives, narrow gauge ....... 16 21 § 23.81 
OUER. sadn esis Baa ewe eae eels was 1,874 1,759 115 6.54 
(Standard Gauge.) 
Weight: 
Total, excluding tender, tons.... 132,147 129,128 12,019 10.01 
Ave. total, excluding tenders, tons 71.12 69.12 2.00 2.89 
Total, OR Grivers, tONs... <0 08,588 98,371 10,217 10.39 
Ave. total, on drivers, TOMBS <cic.05 58.44 56.60 1.84 3.25 
Passenger-train cars, stand. gauge. 1,722 1,650 72 4.36 
Passenger-train cars, narrow gauge 36 57 21 36.84 
BNE acinrsie alee a aan caw enna 1,758 1,707 51 2.99 
Freight-train cars, standard gauge.. 43,411 43,300 111 0.26 
Freight-train cars, narrow gauge... 417 457 40 8.75 
DOU so Giiueen (deus a sen eeaweNs 43,828 43,757 71 0.16 
Total capacity,stand. gauge cars,tons1,532,194 1,475,704 56,490 3.83 
Av, capacity, stand. gauge cars, tons 35.90 34.63 L2¢ S67 
Work equipment, standard gauge... 4,850 4,468 382 8.55 
Work equipment, narrow gauge.... 27 49 27 44.90 
GUE KG Ka ANAM OM A ae Oe eee 4,877 4,517 360 8 7.97 





Notr.—Decreases shown in italics. 


TRANSPORTATION OPERATIONS. 


For the purpose of comparison, the revenues and expenses of this 
year are restated in the following tables under the classification in 
effect last year, deducting, however, from the expenses of last year, 
such expenses as were then included in operating expenses but which 
are this year charged to income account, also adjusting last year’s 


expenses to the primary accounts of this year’s classification as far as 
practicable, 





Thus restated the results of the year's transportation operations 
compared with thpse of the preceding year are as follows: 





Inc., 

or Dec., 

This year. Last year. Per ct. 

Av. miles of rail lines operated 9,505.61 9,400.59 1.12 

REVENUES. 

Passenger, ine, extra baggage.. $35,647,534 18 $33,551,888 82 6.25 
BEGtl BNE CEDTERD « <.5.c ccc cee 4,931,373 25 4,907,899 76 48 
EE gs cisiia easel e aie Bares. ae 71,124,459 79 75,710,299 19 6.06 
Switching, rentals, etc. ...... 1,842,199 30 1,460,088 45 26.17 
TOUR) YOR UMCe <o.csccweacs $113,545,566 52 $115,630,176 22 1.80 


Outside operations—revenues.. 9,731,354 25 10,564,183 91 7.88 


TOtGl POVENUES 6 nce cence $123,276,920 77 $126,194,360 13 2.31 
OPERATING EXPENSES. 
Maint. of way and structures.. pyres 78 








$16,011,358 02 5.78 








Maint. of equipment ......... 4,927,084 90 14,884,062 69 -20 
Conducting transportation . 40,484,550 06 36,895,635 80 9.73 
General expenses ............ 3,657,697 31 3,344,204 86 9.37 
By 2 $76,005,494 05 $71,135,261 37 6,85 
Outside operation—expenses... 8,657,557 84 9,130,070 74 §.17 
TOtal GBPENEED: .6.0ccccecces $84,663,051 89 $80,265,332 11 5.48 





Gross revenue over total exp... $38,613,868 88 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Revenue passengers carried... 41,393,734 41,860,915 1.12 
Rev. passengers carried 1 mile. 1,640,036,373 1,587,837,350 3,29 
Rev. pass. trains pr mile road* $4,175 84 $3,992 77 4.59 
Do., do., per rev. train mile.*+ $194 $1 85 4.87 
Av. rev. per pass, per mile.... 2.174 cts. 2.113 cts. 2.89 
Average distance carried ..... 39.62 miles. 37.93 miles. 4.46 


FRPIGHT TRAFFIC. 
(Way-Bill Tonnage.) 


$45,929,028 02 15.93 








Tons rev. & Co. freight carried 28,998,913 29,871,901 2.92 
Do., carried one mile ....... 7,845,002,515  7,995,891,714 1.89 
Ton-mls per ml of rd—all frt* 824,251 849,424 2.96 
Rev. frt. per mile of road*... $7,333 27 $7,893 68 7.10 
Do., per revenue train mile*t $3 59 $353 1.70 
Av. receipts per ton per mile 
—revenue freight ....... 1.097 cts. 1.098 cts 


Av. distance carried—all fr’ght 270.53 miles. 267.67 miles. 1.07 
*Based on traffic over rail lines only, length of ferries used between 
rail stations, excluded in distance over which traffic was moved. 
+Revenue passenger train and ail mixed train miles, but excluding 
mileage of locomotives helping. 
tRevenue freight train and all mixed train miles, but excluding mile- 
age of locomotives helping. 
NotTre.—Decrease in italics. 


(a) Based on traffic over rail lines only, length of ferries used be- 











The following statement shows the increase In the Company’s revenues and service during the first half year and the shrinkage caused 


























hy the general falling off in business during the second half year. Locomotive Locomotive 
Miles in Miles in 
Revenue Number Number Revenue Pas- 
Tons of Tons Freight Ser- of of senger Ser- 
Gross Revenue Freight of Revenue __ vice including Passengers Passengers vice including 
Revenues. Carried. freight 1 mile. xed. Carried. mile. mixed. 
“ix months ended Dec. 31, 1907. $69,104,356 25 13,313,526 3,721,260,980 18,447,424 21,449,664 879,486,214 11,785,955 
“'x months ended Dec. 31, 1906. 62,129,313 81 12,473,299 3,406,822,517 11,746,008 21,565,576 789,461,618 11,263,344 
aR Oe eee ea gee ee $6,975,042 44 840,227 314,438,463 1,701,416 iemaaracd 90,024,596 522,611 
NN iis MARKS A  R ACRES.  “<eecasaae §  —“deetwediaes e eaeleters nj A} es 4 Wamistee 
POP Mi ee Seis: Wik aia eves a pk aaa 11.238 6.74 9.23 14.48 0.54 11.40 4.64 
ix months ended June 30, 1908. $54,172,564 52 9,526,878 2,764,959,708 9,467,201 19,944,070 760,550,159 10,737,221 
“ix months ended June 30, 1907. 64,065,046 32 12,098,193 8,488,417,132 12,845,036 20,295,339 798,375,732 11,312,952 
Rene erin seer $9,892,481 80 2,571,315 723,457,424 3,377,835 351,269 37,825,573 575,731 
CPG I sis sive anise elane Sate elonrs 15.44 21.25 20.74 26.30 1.73 4.74 5.09 
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tween rail stations excluded in distance over which traffic was moved. 
(+) Revenue passenger train and all mixed train miles, but excluding 
mileage of locomotives helping. (c) Revenue freight train and all 
mixed tmain miles, but excluding mileage of locomotives helping. 

The rail lines were operated for 66.94 per cent. of their gross receipts 
against 61.52 per cent. in 1907. ‘The average for both rail and water 
lines, including outside operations, was 68.68 per cent. against 63.60 
per cent. in 1907. Expenses for “‘maintenance’’ were 28.06 per cent. 
and for ‘“«eperation’’ 38.88 per cent. of the gross revenues of the rail 
lines. 

The increase of $4,397,719.78 in operating expenses resulted eutirely 
- m the increase in expenses during the six months ended December 

. 1907. In the six months ended June 30, 1908, there was a decrease 
in operating expenses of $6,225,435.32. The increase in the first half 
year resulted from the expenses incident to the greater amount of 
iraffic moved, which, in the preceding year, had already reached pro- 
pcrtions where it exceeded the limit of handling it economically, from 
the greater cost of material and supplies—principally fuel, lumber and 
iies—from the higher wages schedules, and from the expenses incident 
to restoring to its former standard the roadway damaged by the dis- 
astrous floods and heavy snow storms in the spring of 1907. 

in the following statements the expenses have been combined under 
accounts which present them concisely and comparatively with last 
year. 


Maintenance of Way and Structures. 


Increase 
This Year. Last Year. or Decrease. 
Repairs of roadway and 
track bees nssrennasss Bisa esee BT420 17215 $184,700.09 
tridges, trestles and cul- 
ot Ra 1,501,370.96 1,705,332.26 203,961.30 
ee Seri SCG ott kis wis ee © 3,144,080.49 1,615, 358. 99 1,528,721.50 
Rails, frogs, switches and 
fastenings ... iccune | Spee eeT2 1,482,215.77 43,083.95 
Muildings, grounds. and ap- ; 
purtenances ........... 2,543,703.14 2.784,472.44 240,769.30 
Snow and sand fences and 
Se ere 276,992.13 150,919.89 126,072.24 


670,191.26 
26,533.27 


611,064.14 
23,729.95 


59,127.12 
2.803.32 


Superintendence 
Stationery and printing... 





Cclorado River Crevasse. . 12,518.75 218,092.43 295 573.68 
Total Pee. ee 78 $16,011, 3: 58.02 $924,803.76 


Notre.—Decrease in italics. 


The increase in expenditures for ties resulted from an increase in 
the average cost of ties from 58 cents to 70 cents per tie (an increase 
of 20.69 per cent.), and from the greater number of ties put into 
the track. 

The following rails, ties, tie-plates, and continuous rail joints were 
used in making renewals, and the entire cost thereof charged to 
operating expenses : 


Increase or 











Vou. XLVI, 


No. 7. 


Increase or 





This Year. Last Year. Decrease. 

Shop machnry. and tools 566,215 47 638,193 53 71,978 06 
Superintendence ....... 460,411 96 413,507 66 46,904 30 
Other expenses........ 702,471 72 656,262 60 46,209 12 
| Ey see ae . $14,927,084 90 $14,884,062 69 $43,022 21 


Notre.—Decrease in italics. 


The companies have not made any charge for “Depreciation” of 
equipment as contemplated by the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
new accounting regulations, but, as in the past, have charged to 
operating expenses (less salvage) the original cost (estimated, if not 
known) or purchase price of all equipment condemned, destroyed, 
sold, or vacated from any cause during the year. The amount thus 
charged is shown under the charge to ‘Renewals’ in Table No, 24 
and amounted to $1,270,011.76. 

The average cost of repairs ;nd renewals per locomotive and per 
car per annum, and the average number of serviceable locomotives aad 
cars owned during the year were: 

Average Service- 
able Number. 
This Yr. Last Yr. 


Average Cost 
Per Annum. 
This Yr. Last Yr. 




















Locomotives, for repairs......$3,089 70 $3,443 66 
for renewals.... 44 54 119 30 
Total enecnns wasn wer onsale 24 $3,562 96 1,818 ~ 1,692 
Passenger train cars, for reps. $ $893 SO $789 94 
for rnwls. aa 08 82 31 
MEINE. <ocs' ores Sia ears we eo $9,65 57 $872 25 1,742 1,700 
Freight train cars, for repairs $92 O06 $87 17 
for rnwls. 23 39 26 10 
BORA .ccaxkGensiwaeres $115 45 $113 27 44,312 43,562 
CONDUCTING TRANSVORTATION. 
Increase or 
; his Year. Last Year. Decrease. 
Locomotives, fuel for. . ,314,822 93 $7,375,948 05 $1,938,874 88 


Locomotive anion” 





other than fuel. 7,462,556 94 7,458,589 29 3,967 65 
Train service......... 5,995,044 O7 5,849,433 11 145,610 96 
Station and _ terminal 

i ee ee 11,036,423 89 11,015,354 27 21,069 62 
Operating floating 

a rr 584,353 45 561,043 41 23,310 04 
Injuries, loss, damage, 

and other casualties 3,429,167 58 2,002,801 52 1,426,366 06 
Superintendence ..... 1,828,979 45 1,159,951 93 169,027 52 
Mileage payments..... 445,686 76 617,736 00 $172.049 24 
Advertising & printing 887,514 99 854,778 22 32,736 77 

a rs $40,484,550 06 $36,895,635 80 $3,588,914 26 


Notr.—Decrease in italics. 


The increase in these expenses has been principally in fuel for 
locomotives resulting from an increase in the cost per ton of coal 























Miles of new steel rails.............. ee ht ery wa and fuel oil from $2.13 to $2.70, or about 27 per cent. The increase 
Per cent. of renewals of all rail in track, in injuries, loss, damage, and other casualties resulted principally 
rn i See robees: : otint ‘ sacnee $8.5 B 4 from the accumulation of freight claims growing out of the difficulty 
Number of burnettized ties .......... 234,88 & 5 ; : ¥ ts : 
Number of other ties ...............2713,718 1.587.559 1,126,159 f Verifying claims filed following the San Francisco fire and the 
ee SE ae rrr rer. 3.948.608 2.783.903 1.164.705 payment of claims growing out of the congested traffic conditions 
Equal to miles of poneieeres track. i 1,410.22 1,005.02 405.20 in the Spring of 1907. 
Per cent of renewals of all ties in trac S : , - 
including ie. cc. ct. 11.01 8.06 2.95 The work done by the trenepertation department of the rail lines 
Number of tie plates ...............! 8,058 .358 2,369,693 683.665 iS Shown in the following table: 
Equal to miles of continuous track. 545.24 427.74 117,50 Increase or Per 
Number of continuous rail joints ..... 276.100 137,291 138.809 i Decrease. Cent. 
Equal to miles of continuous track. 392.19 195.02 197.17 Gross operating revenues................+.+4- 82,084,609 70 1.80 
Norr.—Decrease in Italics, Expenses conducting transportation...........8: 3,588,914 26 9.73 
— genre carried one mile.......... 52,199,023 3.29 
, : Milea [e) IE SORES 5 'si5 6 Wb 4 4:05. 04's ba ole 588,32 
The weight of rails per yard in main line and branches at the close pace, oad Pmileage with passenger trains, in- 588,320 44 
of the year was as follows: SR RE oa ded nie ord 6.045 seo SwdS S oa ews 53,120 .24 
Miles of main and second track oper- 
ated, excluding mileage operated 61.5-Ib Less than 
under trackage rights. Total. 141-lb. 96-lb. 90-Ib. 80-lb. 76-lb.  75-lb. 70-lb. 60-lb. 56-lb. 54-Ib. 52-Ib. 50-Ib. 50- 
Main and second track............. 5,562.78 0.95 20.62 144.12 2,868.78 171.40 2,084.46 ———- 195.75 0.95 —-— —-— 75.75 —-— 
eS Se ei aes ee inn 4,190.59 37 —— 102.48 58.79 2388.80 10.72 1,627.08 276.18 253.11 88.72 1,333.57 200.77 
nye 9,753.37 0.95 20.99 144.12 2,971. 26 230.19 2,323.26 10.72 1,822.88 277.13 253.11 88.72 1,409.32 200.77 
Per cent. of total miles of track.... 100.00 0.01 0.21 1.48 3046 236 23.82 .11 1869 284 259 91 14.45 2.07 
oe ee a ears 100.00 — 1.24 31.44 3.33 19.81 11 19.73 4.26 2.41 .93 14.45 2.07 
Expenditures for “Maintenance of Way and Structures” averaged ana pe revenue freight carried one mile. ..... 409,018,961 5.93 
$1.745.96 pe +1, ates . ,674. e Tons of revenue and company freight carried 
: wus ; . nt wie of main and second track against $1,674.08 for th ae Se ee ee 150,889,199 1.89 
preceding year Mileage of freight ahi es et OR RA a 17,664,960 3.16 
At the wood-preserving plants of the lines east of El Paso, 340,143 Locomotive mileage with freight and mixed 
jineal feet of piling and 1,724,832 feet B. M. lumber were creosoted, and . a a ee i “erent es “ahha 1,676,419 6.82 
640,811 cross ties were burnettized; on the Pacific System lines, 615,781 af ord ere tea exeuneie il ‘aaa a “Con. 
lineal feet of piling, and 1,585,184 feet B. M. lumber were creosoted, ne ee — a a rere 2,946,063 5.33 


and 1,219,671 cross ties were burnettized. 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 

Increase or 
Decrease. 
$322,787 58 

° 200,159 82 

181,527 43 

19,693 79 
56,706 61 


This Year. Last Year. 
Giks nineties e $5,666, 704 92 $5,989,492 50 
l’assenger train cars... 2 63 1,503,692 81 
Freight train cars..... 57 10 4,934,229 67 
Working equipment..... 365,050 61 345,356 82 
floating equipment..... 346,620 49 403,327 10 


Locomotives 


2 





Notre.—Decrease in italics. 


The cost of fuel per locomotive mile in revenue service and in non- 
revenue-service, for which the expenses are charged to “Conducting 
Transportation,” was 17.813 cents per mile run against 13.353 cents 
and for the entire expenses for “Conducting 
77.420 cents against 66.794 cents in the preceding 


in the preceding year, 
transportation” 
year. 


— 








7 


eaten test 





coeds. 


San! oes aera eet ecto tw. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1909. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF TONS OF FREIGHT AND LOADED CAkS, PER TRAIN (EXCLUDING CABOOSE), AND THE TONS Per LOADED CAR FOR THE 


-——"*Tons per Train——_, 
(+) Increase 


Rersnas and Company Freight v-(—) Decrease. 





(Way-Bill Tonnage). Tons. Tons. Per Cent. 
Lines CORt GF Bi PAGO 0.6 6 eis 06 oie 332.75 —13.10 3.79 
Lines’ weet of Tl Faso ......6seess 448.12 +4668 11.63 
Average Bil TMCS «no 05:06 ss ees 403. s9 + 24.09 “6. 34 


*T'on miles per revenue freight train and all mixed train miles. 
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--Loaded Cars per Train 


343 


YEAR. 


Per Cent. 
of Loaded Car 
Mileage to 


---Tons per Loaded Car-—, 
( + ) Increase, 
7-(—) Decrease. 


(+ ) Increase, 
7-~(—) Decrease. 


Cars. Cars. Percent. Total Car Mileage. Tons. Tons. Per cent. 
15.73 —1.15 6.81 64.69 — 5.21 21.15 0.66 3.23 
26.79 + 21 53 69.06 — 4.46 21.56 +2.14 11.02 
18.838 —0.37 1.93 69.90 — 4.97 21.438 41.65 8.34 








GENERAL EXPENSES. 
Increase or 


This Year. Last Year. Decrease. 
Salaries and expenses of ; 7 
general officers........ $433,410 39 $413,220 25 $20,190 14 


Salaries and expenses of 


clerks and attendants.. ae gre 71 1,652,313 55 186,074 16 





[AW GXDCNECE 6 .csccc cess 376,567 96 $24,528 O08 52,039 88 
General office expenses.... 286,898 96 227,728 55 9,170 41 
Stationery and printing... 181,359 63 164,896 60 16,463 03 
TRGUTANCO: sxe cee w ances 304,851 94 370,826 45 $15,974 51 
Other GEPENSES. 5: 606.050 236,220 72 190,691 388 45,529 34 

Re aA ORT $3, 657 697 31 31 $3,844,204 86 $313,492 45 

Noik.—Decrease in italics. 
GENERAL. 


The two remaining notes of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
to the United States of America of $2,940,635.78 each, due respectively 
August 1, 1908, and February 1, 1909, were paid off in July, 1908, 
releasing Central Pacific Railway Company First Refunding Four 
Per Cent. Bonds to the amount of $5,882,000, which then became a 
free asset in the treasury of the Company. These were the last two 
notes out of 20 notes given in February, 1899, by the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company to the United States of America in final settlement 
of the indebtedness of $58,812,715.48, growing out of the issue of bonds 
by the United States Government in aid of the construction of the 
Central Pacific and the Western Pacific bond-aided railroads. 

The discharge of this debt marks an epoch in the history of the 
Central Pacific Railroad. By an Act of Congress in 1862, the ‘“‘Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad’ Company was authorized to build a railroad 
from Sacramento to a junction with the Union Pacific Railroad, and 
was given fourteen years to complete the road. This junction was 
effected in May, 1869, and in the fall of that year the entire rail 
line from Ogden to San Francisco Bay was in operation. The gross 
earnings in the year 1870 (the year following the opening of the 
entire line) amounted to $7,438.970 on the 894 miles operated; and 
in the year 1899, in which the final settlement with the United 
States Government and readjustment of the Company’s bonded and 
other indebtedness was effected, the gross earnings amounted to 
$16,401,026 on the 1,359 miles operated. Since the readjustment of 
this debt, February 1, 1899, there has been expended to June 30, 
1908, in straightening the line, in reducing grades and curvature, and 
in other reconstruction, in the construction of the Ogden Lucin Cut- 
Off, referred to in the Annual Report for 1903, and for other better- 
ments and additions by which the service and facilities to the pub- 
lic were increased, the sum of $34,270,680. The gross receipts for 
the year ended June 30, 1908, for the 1,495 miles of milway operated 
amounted to $33,456,141.32. 

The delivery of the remaining 3,000 refrigerator cars for the ‘Pacific 
Fruit Express Company,” referred to in the annual report, was 
completed during the year, and said company now has 6,600 cars in 
service. The paid-up capital stock of the company is $10,800,000, paid 
for by the Southern Pacific Company and the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, one-half each. 

In addition to the completed lines of railway opened for traffic as 
reported under ‘Properties and Mileage,” and the railways in the 
Republic of Mexico, heretofore referred to, construction is progressing 
on the lines of the following companies or of companies organized in 
their interest, viz. : 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Rh. R. & S. S, Co.—On the extension 
from Lafayette to Port Allen (opposite Baton Rouge) about 29 miles 
ef track and about 12 miles of grading are completed. On the exten- 
sion from Bayou Sale to South Bend, a distance of about 11 miles, 
about 7 miles are completed and the grading is completed for the 
remainder of the line. 

Nevada & California Ry. Co.—On the extension from Keeler to 
Mojave, a distance of about 146 miles, about 36 miles are completed 
and work on the remaining 110 miles is progressing. 

Southern Pacific R. R. Co.—The grading on an extension from San 
Lamon to Pleasanton, about 10 miles in length, was completed. 

Central California Ry. Co.—On this line from Niles to Redwood 
City, a distance of about 16 miles, about 7 miles of track and about 7 

iles of grading are completed, and the grading on the remaining 2 
miles ig nearing completion. 

Sacramento Southern R. R. Co.—On this line from Sacramento to 
Antioch, a distance of about 54 miles, about 2 miles of track and 
©vout 10 miles of grading are completed, and work is progressing on 
‘e remninder of the line. 

Under the pension system, put into effect by the companies on 
January 1, 1903, there wére carried on the pension rolls 390 
nployees. The payments to them for the year amounted to $130,- 
15.61. 





The accompanying report of the Comptroller shows fully and in 
detail “the financial and other transactions of the Southern Pacitie 
Company and of the Proprietary Companies. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
Kk. H, HARRIMAN, 
Presidente. 
No 8.—SouTHerRN Pacivic Company. 
ASSETS. 


Capital Assets. 
Stocks and bonds as shown in detail 


June 30, 1908. June 30, 1907. 








in: Tables 9 and 10... < «6c. <s cu 316,565,379.67 $2 2 
Steamships Oe eer nee . 3660'S 259. 29 : es S00" aoe. 39 
simking fund (No. 17)...........0. 144.00 744.00 

$320,225,782.96 $300, 934,809.61 

Current Assets. ig ror 

CASS 6s Rechte eyerb eajalW Orel gies essa 1eea ae $5,763,465.53 $6,774,616.70 

TSS  TOCOLVEDIG® foc cic so cnc ccaakan 1,710,489.68 675,820.09 

Agents and Conductors............ 1,825,932.11 2,766,682.23 
Dividends and interest accrued to 

ee ae eine ae 830,449.71 549,950.03 
Individuals and companies.......... 3,232,614.73 2,038,189.19 

S. Government transportation... 2,013,811.14 1,808,377.43 


Material, fuel and other supplies.... 10, 541,985.09 


25 5,918,747.99 $23 


9,160,125.08 
77: 3760.75 


Deferred Assets. 

Advances for construction of new lines $44,310,194.11 $25,996,739.43 
Advances for acquisition of new lines 

and property 11,309,290.94 

5,526,914.13 

18,424,446.67 


7,900,951.96 
15,081,566.27 


6,225,550.85 


Advances for acquisition of electric 
PME Sissies cist au 1o wr ohare val ni sia- chad heeier 
PRE MEIGE  RE OOM a ara 'oos-4's, 8:01 vieseew avandia 4 nie 
Steamships and other floating equip- 
BERNDT oe) dais gd, a: a0e a O45. obi ais in Roote Waa. 
Real estate and other property 


7,655,705.82 
14,849,702.64 


7,480,244.56 
14,936,236.89 


Wood-preserving plants ............ 49 109. 75 221,294.54 
Individuals and companies.... 9.3 300'6 628.10 705,796.21 
Advances for closing Colorado River 

MS oiis foirasecasenanere sane cyelalec@nardrare 3,518,152.65 3,152,920.22 


$81,224,191.16 


$108,711,254.58 





Proprietary Companies. 


Central Paelfie Ry). Co. . cc .cccccics as $1,201,852.66 
Direct. Navigation Co... . 0... $27,813.12 40,578.73 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
WO ogo oeie be Ok a Saw eas CK's 6 10,870,265.53 9,560,706.41 
Houston and Shreveport R. R. Co... os 964.72° 
Houston and Texas Central R. R. Co 686,213.64 897,406.27 
Louisiana Western R. R. Co........ 40,745.29 as 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & 
SR Se eee re 298,049.96 — 
Oregon & California R. R. Co. Tad ae 8,037,638.34 
Southern Pacific Terminal Co. 111,458.50 - 


~ $19, 776, 511.81 81 


$19,739,147.13: 
Contingent Assets. 


San Antonio and Aransas Pass Ry. Co. *$3,981,007.97 $4,053,553.37 


Unadjusted accounts, Proprietary 
6. hci cce OS 055 6 6 ee ween 114,490.75 a 
$4,095,498.72 $4,053,553.37 
MC NEE oon 5 oe ere oe ene -$478,7 727, 796. 06 $429,725,462.02° 


* Includes $3,898,000, face value, San Antonio and Aransas Pass 
Ry. Co. Income Four Per Cent. Bonds, on which interest is payable: 
on January 1, of each year, only if earned, out of net earnings and in- 


come. 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital Liabilities. June 30, 1908. June 30, 1907. 
CORIRIENOIE 6 an cdi daa cen mous $197,849,258.64 $197,849,258.64 
POR DEP OE BONEN 6a a.6 sada ware 08 esr aisese 74,863,300.00 39,569,700.00 
Preferred stock—subscription receipts 

ICC | ner eae 


3,163.00 140.00 
—_ 16,141,915.25 


1,858,000.00 


Subscriptions to preferred stock.. 
First mortgage six per cent, steam- 
ship bonds, due January 1, 1911.. 
Four per cent. gold bonds (Central 
Pacific stock collateral), due Au- 
gust 1, 1949 
Two-five years four per cent. gold 
bonds, due June 1, 1910, viz.: 
Authenticated by Trus- 
HOD. oeic-& .6:4.0:4-00'0.0.0.0 POO OOE 
Less im treasury: «...0. 22,747,000 


1,786,000.00 


30,418,500.00 30,218,500.00 


7,253,000.00 


$312,173,221.64 


7,253,000.00 


$292,890,513.89 


od 





Current Liabilities. 


Coupons matured—unpaid 
Coupons due July 1 


125,332.47 
2 888,492.50 


$124,207.47 
2,890,912.50° 


ee eer ese rere s eve 
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Interest accrued on bonds and loans 
to June 30, but not due.......... 
Dividends due—unpaid ............ 
Dividends due July 1, 15, and Octo- 
ML bketehan ee neono hae bnbee cus 
PEE? “Gs buicceeuawkdes dies 0 cs 
ee ea ee 
Loans and bills payable 
Vouchers and pay rolls 


ee ey 


RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE. 


June 30, 1908. 


2,234,251.63 
59,764.96 


8,555,803.97 


1,000.00 
958,393.76 
52,472,648.26 
6,899,476.64 


June 30, 1907. 


2,279,746.98 
62,946.45 


6,825,794.11 
1,000.00 
1,868,115.47 
24,409,775.00 
9,867,984.19 





$74,195,164.19 


$48,330,482.17 





Deferred Liabilities. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.......... 
Taxes accrued but not due.......... 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s express contract 





$60,675.22 $502,492.47 
209,020.63 226,000.00 
208,000.00 240,000.00 
$477,695.85 $968,492.47 





Proprietary Companies. 
ee 6. ener 
Houston, East and West Texas Ry. Co. 
Houston and Shreveport R. R. te 
Louisiana Western R. R. Co........ 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & 

ee aS ea eee 
Nevada and California Ry. Co...... 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co.......... 
Southern Pacific Terminal Co....... 
Texas and New Orleans R. R. Co.... 


55,947.02 
26,597,509.41 


621,240.56 


$517,410.20 
2,489,834.05 


3,899,542.27 
1,071,530.94 
40,260,028.81 
41,021.12 
630,915.85 





$31,550,104.84 


$48,910,283.24 





Contingent Liabilities. 
Marine insurance fund.......... 


Steamship insurance fund.......... 
Reserve fund for maintenance, re- 
Pc ceCcc eee cases beaks 


Floating equipment replacement fund 
Rolling stock replacement fund...... 
Reserve for depreciation of 


SS eer eee re) eee oe 
eS. Raa ee ae 
Unadjusted claims and accounts..... 
Unadjusted accounts, Proprietary 

ENE < CebGaa eee ek as ae be 


Individuals and companies.......... 
Principal of deferred payments on 
ee OOS cs seine ceo e ees ince 


$3,195,687.63 
1,607,697.54 


4 
32’ 630. 
1,915,918. 

“4,059.28 
141,061.62 


$3,205,677.59 
1,607,697.54 


4,178,641.97 
3,352,134.79 
162,041.71 


1,923,952.91 
20,234.44 
1,711,143.49 


97,499.28 
58,558.79 


101,521.80 





$13,563,144.56 


$16,419,104.31 





Total liabilities 


ee 


$431,959,331.08 $407,518,876.08 





Balance to credit of profit and loss.. 


46,768,464.98 





Ee) LL a ee ee 


22,206,585.94 


$478,727,796.06 $429,725,462.02 


No. 9.—SouTHERN Paciric COMPANY—STOCKS OWNED—JUNE 30, 1908. 


PROPRIETARY COMPANIES.* 


‘Carson & Colorado Ry. Co......... 7 
Central Pacific Ry. Co.—Common... 
‘Central Pacific Ry. Co.—Preferred... 
ier: Renwseetson G0. .« 0653000000 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 

A eee ee 
Houston, East & West Texas ne: ie, . 
Houston & Shreveport R. R. Co..... 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co.. 
Louisiana Western R. R. Co........ 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & 


Oe 


SS rrr ror tet 
South Pacific Coast Ry. Co.......... 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co........... 
Southern Pacific Terminal Co....... 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co...... 


Total 
Outstanding 
June 30, 1908. 


$67,275,500.00 
13,600,000.00 
50,700.00 


27,084,372.00 
1,920,000.00 
400,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
3,360,000.00 


15,000,000.00 
4,425,700.00 


7,000,000.00 


12,000,000.00 
6,000.000.00 
160,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 


Total Owned by 
Southern 
Pacific 
Company. 


$67,275,500.00 
13,600,000.00 
200.00 


27,056,600.00 
1,918,200.00 
397,600.00 
9,998,300.00 
3,360,000.00 


15,000,000.00 
4,425,700.00 


6,970,198.50 


11,991,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
160,000,000.00 
1,999,600.00 
4,999,500.00 





Total Proprietary Companies. $335,116,272.00 


$334,992,398.50 





OTHER COMPANIES. 
Raawer Fil Goal 00. 52205 <20 se sno 


Cananea, Yaqui River & Pacific R. R. Co. 


Central California Ry. Co.......... 
ee TO Fe; GOR. o'50.056 5 26500 seen 
Coos Bay, Roseburg & Eastern R. R. 

SR ee ne 
Gila Valley, Globe & Northern Ry. Co. 
Goose Lake & Southern Ry. Co...... 
Independence & Monmouth R. R. Co. 
Inter-California Ry. Co. .........02- 
Lincoln Northern Ry. Co........... 
ae Beers: Gy, 0). «62..50s:-0 50550 
Maricopa & Phoenix R. R. Co. 

ganized January 10, 1908)........ 
Merrell Calon By. (0. ... ~ 02 ccs000- 
Mexican International R. R. Co..... 
Northwestern Pacific R. R. Co...... 
‘Oroville & Nelson R. R. Co......... 
Pacific Electric Ry. Co............- 
Pacific Fruit Express Co........... 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.......... 
Rubicon Water & Power Co......... 
Sacramento Southern R. R. Co...... 
San Bernardino & Redlands R. R. Co. 


‘San Francisco & Napa Ry. Co....... 


$500,000.00 


2,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
406,000.00 
25,000.00 
216,000.00 
11,200.00 
5,000,000.00 


1,000,500.00 
100,000.00 


35,000,000.00 
13,000.00 


500,500.00 
100,000.00 
200,000.00 

55,000.00 


$500,000.00 

¢ 2,500,000.00 
30,000.00 
100,000.00 


2,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 


1,000,500.00 
50,000.00 
4,172,100.00 
17,500,000.00 
13,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
5,400,000.00 
10,010,000.00 
500,500.00 
100,000.00 
200,000.00 
55,000.00 


VoL. XLVI., No. 7. 


Total Owned by 





Total Southern 
Outstanding Pacific 
June 30, 1908. Company. 
Southern Pacific Co.—Common...... 197,849,258.64 82,153.34 
Southern Pacific Co.—Preferred..... 74,866,463.00 106,598.00 
LS A Aa" ee ean 500,000.00 250,000.00 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express........ 8,000,000.00 1,530,000.00 
Stocks of Oi] Companies............ oe 18,337,336.40 
Stocks of Land and Town Sites Cos. — 106,666.66 
Stocks of Miscellaneous Companies... -—- 898,620.00 
Total Other Companies...... — $80,338,424.40 
BND SoG Gris is anis sbi So ae ec —_ $415,330,822.90 
Asia BSteampliip Co... . 26 .cscw cence £100 £100 
Persia Steamship Co............... £100 £100 





* Companies whose revenues and expenses, transportation and traffic 
statistics are embraced in the accompanying statements for ‘Proprie- 
tary Companies.” Stock amounting to $4,389,000 held in 1907 was ex- 
changed for a like amount of capital stock of the Nevada & California 
Railway Co. tMexican currency. 


No. 10.—Sournern Paciric ComPANY—Bonps OWNED—JUNE 30, 1908. 
Total owned 


Total by Southern 
PROPRIETARY COMPANIES.* Outstandin Pacific 
June 30, 1908. Company 
Carson & Colorado Ry. Co. first mort- 
ol lee Be ge eR ne $2,000,000.00 $2,000,000.00 
Central Pacific Ry. Co. first refund- 
ing mortgage 4 per cent......... 93,919,000.00 12,203,000.00 
Central Pacific Ry Co. 3% per cent. . 
_ MOFTZARE . 2.2. cscccscccccseces 16,611,000.00 2,000.00 
Central Pacific Ry. Co. Through 
Short Line, first mortgage 4 per 
| RES ES RSE IG ye ee 9,199,000.00 899,000.00 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Ry. Co. second mortgage, Eastern 
Divation-6 MOP CORE. < o<0sceseccecs 1,000,000.00 374,000.00 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Ry. Co. equipment 6 per cent..... 1,558,000.00 1,558,000.00 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Ry. Co. second mortgage, M. & P. 
Extension G per CONT... ..cccecce 6,354,000.00 1,110,000.00 
Galveston, Houston & Northern Ry. 
Co. first mortgage 5 per cent..... 800,000.00 800,000.00 
Gulf, Western Texas & Pacific Ry. 
Co. first mortgage 5 per cent..... 2,224,000.00 2,224,000.00 
Houston & Shreveport R. R. Co. first 
mortgage 6 per cent...........0. 150,000.00 150,000.00 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co. 
Lampasas Extension, first mort- 
BAO D MOL GENC, 2. csescccccres 450,000.00 450,425.00 
New York, Texas & Mexican Ry. Co. 
first mortgage, Matagorda Division, 
Je ee ee ary 842,000.00 548,000.00 
Oregon & California R. R. Co. first 
mortgage 5 per cent.......ccese 17,745,000.00 32,000.00 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. first con- 
solidated mortgage 5 per cent. of 
| SADE Ss eee 4,127,500.00 243,000.00 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. first mort- 
gage 6 per cent. of 1875......... 5,111,000.00 15,000.00 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. first re- 
funding mortgage 4 per cent..... 88,489,000.00 7,332,000.00 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. first 
mortgage, Main Line, 6 per cent.. 862,000.00 561,000.00 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. first 
mortgage, Dallas Division, 4 per 
SO" es Se Serre 3,997,000.00 1,190,000.00 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. 
equipment 6 per cent............ 612,000.00 612,000.00 








Total Proprietary Companies.$256,050,500.00 $32,278,000.00 





OTHER COMPANIES. 
Associated Oil Co. first mortgage 5 











PARNER. kG DU kas wilco Ges oly Sie wb $2,833,000.00 $750,000.00 
Calexico School District 6 per cent.. — 3,000.00 
Coos Bay, Roseburg & Eastern R. R. 

Nay. Co. first mortgage 6 per cent 625,000.00 625,000.00 
Los Angeles Interurban Ry. Co. first 

mortgage 5 per cent......cccoces = 4,510,000.00 
Los Angeles Pacific Co. first mort- 

Cae en NN. as 6 oe ohh Ss v0 — 765,000.00 
Mexican Consolidated Public Debt 3 

eee ena eee et ns -—— 7252,300.00 
Northwestern Pacific R. R. Co. first 

refunding mortgage 4% per cent. 5,694,000.00 5,694,000.00 
Northern Pacific Terminal Co. first 

morurage % DEE WEDD. «6: oss <-0:0.0% 5,000.00 
Pacific Electric Ry. Co. first mortgage 

Ie ee ee rrr 770,000.00 
Riverside & Arlington R. R. Co. first 

mortgage 4 per cent.......cseses — 140,000.00 
San Jose-Los Gatos Interurban Ry. 

Co. first mortgage 5 per cent..... = 50,000.00 
Silsbee School District 6 per cent... -= 3,000.00 
Southern Pacific Co. (C. P. Stock Col- 

eT ee a ee 30,418,500.00 1,649,000.00 
Sunset R. R. Co. first mortgage 4 per 

PME o aia ibis autin cs oSiin wise 6 bis .s Sales & 316,000.00 158,000.00 
Bonds of other companies........... —_ 8,002,000.00 

Total Other Companies..... ~ $18,376,300.00 
CUS ee ee eae —- $50,654,300.00 
Total Stocks (Table No. 9)........ — 415,330,822.90 
Total Stocks and Bonds..... = $465,985,122.90 





*Companies whose revenues and expenses, transportation and 
traffic statistics are embraced in the accompanying statements for 
“ Proprietary Companies.” 

+Mexican Currency. 














